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THE STATISTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
A Poem. 

**Does prayer have any external cflFcct such as can be measured 
by statistical methods ? Is the husband of a loving and 
prayerful wife a ‘better life/ from the point of view of life 
insurance, than a man who has no Christian relatives anxious 
for the prolongation of his existence ? These arc questions 
which a man may surely ask without impropriety, and they arc 
questions which a statistical enquiry alone could answer.” 

(Dean Inp ai the Modern Churchman* s Congress^ X93f>). 


The Modem Churchmaa planned a test : 
‘Xet's see if saying prayers is best, 

Or can we let such labour rest ? ” 

His very reverend knee he bends 
Before his scientific friends. 

For on their word his law depends. 

*‘0 please provide for us some sick 
And watch if prayer will do the trick ; 

Take pains with the arithmetic. 

**Sec who gets better, who gets worse, 

Whose husbands lengthy prayers rehearse, 
And whose remain extremely terse. 

**Were prayer and fasting ever meant ? 

Our fathers saw that fasting went. 

Can prayer survive experiment ? 

**Such pastimes suited Bedouin tents. 

But they have very little sense 
In the modern villa residence, 

**And clergy, praying by mistake. 

Waste Ivreath ordained, this point to make : 
How much true Christians must forsake, 

**D€nial is the Christian's weeds. 

Not self-denial of real needs, 

But firm denials of the -ereeds. 



2 THE STATISTICAL KNOWLED^® 

*‘When our statistics see the sun. 

The prayer wheels will no more be 
The hassock-maker’s day is done- 

The Modern Churchmen's test took 
. They backed their fancies for the race. 
And Double-entry checked up Grace. 

Jje * sK * sfc 

Alas, that in the heavenly courts 

The tests gave rise to different thoughts ; 

Cherubic pouts, seraphic snorts. 

‘‘They think to measure to a hair 
What loads, and when and why and whei 
The Everlasting Arms will bear. 

“And Cambridge men shall ascertain 
Mechanically the point of strain. 

And when to press and when refrain . 

“With compass and dividers neat 
They seek the line, in yards and feet. 
Where Mercy and where Justice meet. 

“They plot their graphs and ink their char' 
To find how fervent human hearts 
Must be, before the answering starts. 

“By well-checked facts they hope to tell 
What moderate strength will ring the bell 
What strength refunds the coin as well* 

“Their Lord and God they much demean 
With their statistical machine ; 

His Will rides free of what has been * 

“Not in their observation caught. 

His Yeas and Nays transcend their thought 
And their experiment is naught/^ 

Angelic circles, it is said, 

Find Modem Churchmen underbred* 



JDoGS Who are All Bars. 3 

I see that an American jeweller’s catalogue is offering a new 
novelty — gold clips for fastening back the ears of spaniels so that 
they shall not get in their way* while they are enjoying their 
dinners. A further novelty for which there might be a large 
market would be ear-flaps for dogs, whenever it was desired to 
-talk about them in their presence without resorting to laborious 
expedients, like saying it in French, as people so commonly do 
to-day. It is only a matter of time before really sharp and suspicious 
dogs learn French as well as English, especially if they are dogs of 
mixed blood, as so many dogs are, and therefore born with a gift 
for languages. liuman beings do not go in much for ear-flaps, in 
spite of Herbert Spencer’s firm example. In his later years, if the 
conversation l>ored him he would c|uietly loosen the straps and 
fasten the ear-flaps down over each ear, so that he could go on 
thinking in peace. Messrs. Vanheems might put on the market, 
for the senior clergy, a skulEcap with ear-pieces attached. 


Sleep Comes into its Own. 

All who have ever slept and have pleasant memories of their 
old friend .Motpheus, tivc close companion of their infancy and 
onwards, will l>c glad to hear the good news that sleep has, at 
long last, made some really influential friends. The National 
Association Head Teachers, representing ten thousand wise 
unn( Hiding heads, have <k‘ci(led to af')proach the Ministry of 
Health, as tlie departnumt responsible for sleep, and to secure a 
Government grant for more slcc'p for children who stay up too 
late. It is a wholesome diange, }>ecausc *Tiecpy head” used to be a 
term of approach common on pedagogic lips. But the truth 
probably is that on second thought tlic wiser teachers, those 
who have, risett by sheer merit to be head teachers, think that 
skxp is after all better th;m Jesse ms ov playing the fool, the other 
ajtertwitives of childhood. It is cheap and recjuires no very costly 
apparatus ; and the child who learns early tt) sleep witltout snoring 
has learnt the fn^t duty of what I^residcttt Roosevelt would call 
‘"the good neighhour.'’ 

ChiEfSTL^Ns, Don’t TKorni.E to Awake. 

Natitma! licnchs means intjrc devotion to sport, and since it is 
dull if WT* al! do the same fifing, many an umier-rated sport can 
now conic into its own. C.hicf among the lesser sports, but with 
great attractions of its own, is sleepwalking, for wifidt monastic 
cloisters arc peculiarly well ailapfea. A new sleep-walking record 
has just been set up bv an Imhan, Bandit Ramraklm, who has 
walked sixteen miles in his sleep, in Intlia. Herr Hitler’s remark, 
that he acts with the certainty of a somnambulist, should do much 



for the prestige of the sport. It is an invaluable excuse for shop- 
lifters to say they are asleep, when invited to step into the manager s 
room. 

Early to Bed and Late to Rise. 
Seventeenth-century England had its Answers long before Lord 
Northcliffe, and I treasure some three or four volumes of the old 
Athenian Mercury, a paper wholly given over to questions and 
answers, where we can read what sort of things worried our 
ancestors under WiUiam and Mary On early rising this paper 
took a view in opposition to the copy-books, saying 

“Though it be a kind of recession from the common opinion, to 
prefer going to bed and rising late — yet is it to be noted that most 
persons of great position and the more judicious sort, observing 
that course of life are of that judgment, since that to approve a 
thing is to do it. Now we see that all the great Lords and Ladies 
about the Court, the most refined spirits and such as are able to 
judge of all things, nay, most men who have anything more than 
an ordinary burden of affairs, for the most part go to bed late and 
rise late (the more quickly does time slip away). They therefore are 
to be thought the happiest who if they had their own wills would 
go to bed latest ; not only for that reason which made a certain 
King of this part of the world say that he would be King as k)ng as 
he could, insomuch as when he slept there was no difierence 
between him and the meanest of his subjects.’^ 

This was just before the great John Locke began to make 
Englishmen go in for the cold morning tub and regular daily 
habits, and the rest of the Englishman's framework of the 
good life. 

Praise of Elephants. 

" Mr. Frank Melland, who knows African wild life as well as any 
man, has been paying a handsome general tribute to elephants as 
the most lovable animals in Africa. He says, “If they had been 
so mercilessly hunted, I believe they would have been perfectly 
friendly to man. The majority have delightful natures, and they 
are sociable, companionable animals, with a strong love of family. 
It is not their fault that they come to look upon man as their 
enemy, the only one they have.'^ I have often wondered why more 
people in England do not keep an elephant instead of a motor car. 
The cost is about the same, £2 a week for hay, instead c^f a 
week for petrol, etc., and elephants do not depreciate, but arc 
rather better after a hundred years, which has not yet been said of 
any car, however boastful its maker ; and there is no <|ucsti(m of 
fashion making people ashamed of last yearks model. 



Having been sent a copy of the New Testament by a solicitous 
! stranger, instead of replying hastily that I know, the work, I have 
copied out a fine tribute to the Scriptures, paid by St. Thomas 
More, where he writes ; “Holy Scripture is the highest and the best 
learning that any man can have, if one take the right way in the 
learning. It is, as a good holy Saint saith, so marvellously tem- 
pered, that a mouse may wade therein and an elephant be drowned 
therein.’’ It is like a swimming bath with deep and shallow ends. 

Lord Halifax and an Indian. 

At the time when Lord Halifax was being changed from Mr, 
Wood of the Ministry of Agriculture into Lord Irwin, the 
Viceroy, I remember hearing two Indian students in the hall of 
lincolns Inn. One was using Lord Halifax’s career to explain to 
the other what a wonderful thing Democracy is, '"because under 
it,” he said, "'anybody can become anything.” His eyes gleamed, 
and the words flowed in a rapid, eager cascade as he expounded : 
"‘take, for instance, the case of this man Irwin. He is now the ruler 
of three hundred millions of people, what was he before? — A 
nobody, a person of no account, a gardener.” 

But the Ministry of^ Agriculture in a half-century or so of 
troubled life has grown well used to derogation. What it has not 
grown used to is the idea that, sooner or later, it will have to cease 
to tack on to its natuc “and fisheries,” or give more of its mind 
to fisli, for fishcrmeit feel very strongly that they are always 
expected to play second fiddle in Whitehall to farmers, people of 
whom they kriow and care little, beyond despising them for only 
reaping what they sow. 


How TO Succeed. 

Some nice books have reached me from the ILS.A., called 
Ihm* to be a Convmini^ ’faJker and a Cbannin^ii Cmwersafwna/ist. 
They are highly practical volumes, so practical that they assume 
that a talk or a conversation to be worth while should end in a sale 
on the spot. But they have counsel for us ail. One rule is, not to 
put your face within three feet of the person you are talking to, 
arui aiFUlter is, not to tap him, except perhaps with a pencil, and 
then lightly. But there is a blunt chapter on .small talk, which says : 
“Let tlie company decide by the degree nf its interest, and by 
rc(|uests to you to* go on, him much detail it wants to hear about 
your doings. Unless such rcciucsts arc definitely made, don’t go 
on.” Perhaps that is lu>w the tradition of the strong, silent 
b’nglishman began in the nineteenth century. Men came home 
fnun so many cliflerent parts of the world, and did not want to 
hear about each other. 



Eastern mysticism. 

There is some good advice in this book about jokes. Although 
the pun ‘‘helps to make incidental merriment” it needs watching. 
“The pun wliich veers upon the doubtfui,” says my book, “is one 
such aa this : Says the girl to her boy friend while in the country 
‘I love to hear the trees whisper,’ Replies the boy friend : Tes,| 
and I love to hear the grass moan/” Agreed. Later on, the book' 
says : “Even the Chinese can be good at repartee.” But the most 
striking part of the book is where the author writes about the 
general cWardice in the choice of topics. Women in particuk 
are afraid that they will not shine if the talk leaves trivialities.” 
Margery Wilson, after studying ten thousand women (!), lists 
fifteen subjects which they can, and will, discuss : 


j^ome Clothes 

Beauty Culture Politics Family 

Two Sports Books Crime 

Movies, Stage Love Bargains 

Weight-reduction Marriage Money 


It does not look so narrow. But the general level is no more 
than “monkey chatter,” by which my author understands gossip 
and dirty stories, weather, people, news, sport. He writes that 
when people try to lift the level by bringing in books and plays, 
somehow no one is very pleased, as Rogers, of London, in hisf 
Technique of Conversation, agrees. For my part, I find the Popes very 
good dinner table topics, always granted that you meet a Protestant 
who has heard of any one of them but Alexander VI. Sometimes 
they say : “Wasn’t there a Gregory ? ” They always know there 
was an Alexander. If the old reputed Eastern form of examinatioii 
“Write down everything you know,” were practised here, I think; 
it would dawn on Englishmen how the few dear historical:' 
impressions they take away from their childhood bear testimony; 
to the way they are indoctrinated early against the Church. 
However little else they know, they all know about bad Popes, 
Smithfield fires, and the Spanish Inquisition. If much more; 
recent cruelties, like Norfolk Island, the hulks, the incredible 
floggings, by the hundreds of lashes in the Army and Navy, 
things which only ceased in the last century, had been connected 
with the Church and not with the State, they would have been; 
firmly impressed on every infant mind. 

Eastern Mysticism. 

“But fate, itself, works by leaps and starts and one never 
knows whither Nemesis will lead if we keep on provoking 
it.”— Rabindranath Tagore. 



I'here is a book which swept America, called Hotp to Win 
Friends and Influence People^ which was serialised in the News 
Review, The great rule for popularity, surprising as it may 
seem, is to be genuinely interested in other people, but you have to 
keep it up, and influence on these terms will lose much of its 
attractiveness for many diligent students. One particular tip is to 
remember that no sound is so sweet to the ordinary person as his 
or her own name. The story is told of Andrew Carnegie, who 
discovered this early in life. He kept a lot of rabbits, and he per- 
suaded the boys of his Scottish village to go pulling up dandelions 
and roots to feed the rabbits, not by promising them a young 
rabbit each, but by promising to name a rabbit after them. 

The Theology oi* Dice. 

Not all who arc fond of shooting craps, or even indulging on 
great feasts, in a ri>und or two of Liido or a race game, know what 
a very murky origin belongs to dice. St, Louis of France, for one, 
held dice in great horror, and at his court, as inefeed in many 
medieval circles, men repeated to each other how dice were 
revealed by the Devil to a wicked Roman in the later empire. The 
Devil told tliis man to take a cube, to put on it one spot to insult 
God, two to insult God and Our Lady, three against the Trinity, 
Tour against the four evangelists, iivc against the Five Wounds, 
and six against the six days of Creation. 

Ckocooh.es and Elephants. 

There are many callings in which the sovereign recipe for 
success is to say very little and to let other people talk themselves 
into disfevour or mutual dislike. Ihe strong and silent English- 
man is an empire type, and it seems probable that he got the hint 
how to behave from a creature wiio abounds in the empire, the 
crocodile. Cn jcodiles succccilcd in getting themselves worshipped 
by the I‘'gyptians largely (m the ground that they had no tongue, 
and so nobly symh(fliv:et] the eternal silence. Pliny seems to liave 
been less sure about this silcncrc, because, although he says ^That 
this beast altuic of all other that keep the land hath no use of a 
tongue,^’ he also, in talking about their hard skins, says : ^*Yet 
' who would deny that crocodiles were very witty ? But that is 
/Philemon Holland’s translation, and must not be taken to 

mean that cnKaulilcs have ever been notable wags. Indeed, 
.sobstuff is rather more in their line. 

What a grand hook Pit ny\s Natural History is, and what 
admirable things he tdls us alK)Ut the religion of elephants, who 
**not only embrace gcKKlness, honesty, prudence and equity (rare 
qualities, 1 may tell you, to be found in men) and hold in rciigious 



reverence the stars, planets, sun and moon, and he explains ho^v 
elephants "worship the new moon by having, baths in its honour. 
And when they are ill they lie on their backs ‘^casting and flinging: 
herbs up to heaven as if deputing the earth to pray for them.’’ It is; 
not surprising that a week or two ago two elephants pushe<^' 
some young children to baptism. Pliny has a remarkable recipe' 
for achieving invisibility. The following ingredients have to be 
tied up in a deerskin, tied with the alternate sinews of a deer and ai 
gazelle : (i and 2) the tail and head of a dragon ; (3) the hairs of al 
lion’s forehead ; (4) the marrow of the lion ; (5) the foam of a 
horse that has won a race ; and (6) the claws of a dog’s feet. Only 
(6) seems reasonably easy to come by, and on the whole it would 
be simpler, as well as juster, not to endeavour to make- use of it 
by hasty swallowing before the collection plate comes round, 


Old England. 

I was sorry to see the death of a great Fleet Street figure witl 
whom I have had many a good talk in my day, Mr. Walter Haddon, 

He was in the middle eighties, but he looked twenty years 
younger, and his memory went back to the first beginnings of 
modern advertising. In particular he broke England in to the habit 
of the fountain pen, when the first young Americans with the 
patent turned up in London and asked him to join them. They 
proposed to sell fountain pens at five' shillings, but Waltei 
Haddon insisted that it should be half a guinea, and that half the 
money should be used for sustained and large-scale advertising 
He said' “You’ve got to persuade the English to do something 
which they will instinctively think is very dirty, carrying ink ii 
their pockets, and they cannot be persuaded to that in a small 
hole-and-corner way, but only by a large frontal attack,” Verj 
successful has that attack been. He could remember, too, the lat( 
Joseph Lyons, at the very outset of his career, obtaining th( 
concession for a rifle range at a naval exhibition of 1882. Waltei 
Haddon brought Phil May from Australia and was the first man t( 
syndicate the writings as Dagonet of George R. Sims ; but fai 
back as his own memories went, his family traditions took bin 
much further, for his family had farmed the land of Naseby fiek 
continuously for generations, long before the dreadful day 0 
1645, and it was still remembered in the family how, on the day 0 
.the battle, all the women and children were locked up in th 
parish church as the safest place. Walter Haddon left his father’' 
home as a boy to seek his fortune in London, and he used to quot 
his father’s parting advice : “Take your neighbour’s money oi 
him, but take it sixpence at a time” — a motto for the weeklies^ 



Viscount Harberton’s Hotp to 'hengthen Our Ears, has the sub-title 
“An Enquiry Whether Learning from Books does not Lengthen 
the Ears rather than the Understanding/’ with a frontispiece with 
pictures of Swinburne, Wordsworth, William Whiteley, 
Goldsmith and Gibbon, their large ears prominently displayed. 
This is a very entertaining and shrewd book which starts with the 
idea that the inflated reputation which learning enjoys came 
about in the Middle Ages through the mass of the people gaping 
and goggling when they heard I.atin being spoken. The same 
thought is met in one of Browning’s poems : “Surely they must 
know, Don’t you think they’re likeliest to know, They with their 
I.atin ? ” But on the other side there can be quoted the proverb, 
so little relished in ecclesiastical circles, that “a fool, unless he 
knows Latin, is never a great fool.” 

Viscount Harberton has a grand quotation from Schopenhauer, 
who says “The compulsory exertion of the brain in studies for 
which it is not ^fitted dulls the brain. The learning of Latin and 
Greek from the sixth to twelfth years lays the foundation of the 
stupidity of most scholars.” Blach chapter in this strange book has 
the word “ears” in it, and one of the later chapters is called 
“Divine Ears,” where the headpiece to the chapter is taken from 
Dean Swift, in his best vein, saying “It is again objected, as a very 
ridiculous custom, that a set of men should be stiflered, much less 
employed and hired, to bawl one day in seven against the lawful- 
ness of those methods most in use towards the pursuit of greatness, 
riches and pleasure, which are the constant practice of all men 
alive on the other six.” 

Old Fish. 

After old books, old wine, old friends, there is a new addition to 
the pleasant litany of antiquity. Old fish, too, are best. Or so you 
can deduce, if you like, from the recent Nevada law which forbids 
you to catch catfish, if that is what you are doing with your life, 
unfess the catfish has whiskers at least six inches long. If he has, 
the odds are he is an old l)ore, and better caught and cooked. 
America is a young country, and here is one mote instance of 
American partiality for the young. “Go West, young catfish, 
go West.” 

An Argument Clean-shaven Jowls. 

The higher critics, ^iaith their love of remote comparative data, 
will now be able to make a gloss f>n something which has puzzled 
them for a long time, the reason why the White Rabbit in AJm in 
Wonderland is so preoccupied with his whiskers. What if in a 
primitive society such as he adorned they were a title to life ? The 
exclamation of that flustered animal ; “Oh my ears and whiskers, 
how late it’s getting,” becomes all too poignant and plain. 



Alice is one of the few books that even American business men 
know exists, and it consequently commands a very high collector’s 
price. Dr. Rosenbach writes of it in his memoirs — an entertaining 
book of a lifetime of successful book dealing — in which he 
quotes with much relish the Scriptures, “’Tis nought, ’tis nought, 
saith the buyer ; but when he has gone his way, then he boasteth.’* 
He describes taking a walk near the British Museum and entering I 
a small book shop ; finding no one about he wandered through to i 
the back. There he came upon a little old man on a high stool | 
with a steel pen and a pile of early editions of Alice, in which he! 
was inscribing to mythical young ladies affectionate messages! 
from their friend C. L. Dodgson. This he called touching up thei 
copies for the American market. Dr. Rosenbach was the man who! 
paid over ^12,000 for the original MSS. oi Alice, I have heard of| 
several collectors who prefer contemporary MSS. to first editionsj 
and I know of one short-story writer — an ex-pupil of the! 
Benedictines but a writer of great human interest tales — who ini 
the days of the Coolidge prosperity used to be paid more by a! 
private collector for the MSS. of a story than the editors paid him! 
for it. Sometimes he had no MSS., having typewritten his tale, and! 
then he would sit down to copy it out by hand, putting in erasuresi 
and balloons full of fresh words at the side, and in many others 
ways taking care to give full value for money. The result was truly 
to be described as the author’s manuscript, the only one in 
existence, even if it was not really the form in which the work off 
art first took shape, and he used to argue that the course he tooki 
made everyone ‘happy and did injury to none. All the same, when! 
we press our noses to glass panes in museums, looking at the! 
original MSS oi Master Uumphrej's Clock or 'Bleak House, it would! 
give us a great shock to learn that the author had, in fact, copied! 
it all out by hand to please posterity, copied it from a printed! 
copy of a typewritten or dictated work. ‘ 


The Reign of George VI. 

I have a history of the reign of George VI, which was written! 
in prophetic vein in the year 1763, and discovered and printed! 
by Professor Oman in 1899. The unknown writer of this work 
thought that George IV would come to the throne in 1810, which 
was not so very far out ; that he would reign until George V 
succeeded him in 1848, and George VI, he thought, would reign' 
prosperously from iqoo to 1925, winning a great many battles 
against the Emperor of Russia, who was cast for the part of 
menace to the rest of the world. This history assumed that wars of 
the eighteenth-century type would continue. George Vi’s ministers 



are all dukes who go off in command of sixty ships of the line to 
execute brief and brilliant coups. By a daring stretch of the 
imagination the author makes the Budget by 1900 reach the huge 
annual figure of £14,000,000. Professor Oman in 1899, with the 
Boer War upon us, could make good fun of this £14,600,000, 
when the real Budget was going to be more like £90,000,000. He 
has lived to see the day in which it is more than £900,000,000. The 
Budget to-day is about equal to what the national debt was after 
Waterloo. This is a field in which Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s 
famous cry ""On and on, up and up” is really true. 

The Sultan of Turkey figures in this book as strong as ever, 
ruler of all the countries to the Danube, because by the eighteenth 
century he had become a habit of mind. It is interesting to read of 
the Duke of Athollas First Lord of the Admiralty, a post from which 
he is, however, removed by death before the lively war in which 
Russia and Spain intervened so actively in 19:19, invading France, 
yvhere the prodigious successes of King George had kindled the 
jealousy of several of his neighbours who wished to see the 
rapidity of his conquests stopped. So far from their being 
stopped, the next entry is how the Duke of Devonshire conquers 
Flanders and Holland, and the final happy ending. 


Will You Hold on and Enjoy Yourself ? 

The telephone service of the world continues to give its mind to 
human happiness, for Postmasters-Gencral seem also to have 
""truly benevolent dispositions.” The latest improvement, which 
has not yet come to this island, is that instead of asking you to 
hold on with nothing but your own thoughts for company, you 
are connected, while waiting for your trunk number, to music or 
other entertainment to keep you happy. If this humane practice is 
extended the only remaining snag about telephoning will be 
wrong numbers, and there tlic Post Office could do a little 
effective publicity to teach the groat telephoning fraternity not to 
conclude that they have not lung to say to one another, but to see 
if the chance connection may not be the beginning of a beautiful 
and perhaps a useful friendship. Strangers should be encouraged 
to explain a little about themselves, and what number they really 
want and why, A little ceremonial politeness will often make 
people rather interested and pleased at coming across people 
whom they would never have met in their ordinary narrow 
rounds. 



The Free Churches make much more eifective use than we do of 
the wayside pulpit. Going down through the East End the other 
day, I saw a very striking observation on the wall of a small 
church. It merely remarked, “If God loved you as much as you 
love Him, where would you be ? ’’ 

Classical Scholars. 

Nazi Germany gets more and more like Platons Republic every 
day. I now read of the exhibition of bad music — what they neatly 
term musical decomposition— in the very spirit of the argument 
that there is nothing the legislator must watch more closely, as a 
source of political corruption, than the music which the citizens 
hear. The prolonged education of selected leaders, chosen £ot\ 
all-round qualities, is another chunk of Plato. The irony is that 
Plato has been of late the especial preserve of academic men of the 
kind who dislike the Nazis most. But the Platonic ideas are 
meant to be laid up, if not in heaven, at least well away from 
the earth. 

Giving the Past the Once-over. 

In an American magazine I found the advertisement of a really 
attractive book which tells the story of the human race in one 
volume, in terms of its successful men. Under the heading “The 
Fifty-One Lives that have Made World Flistory” we can read 
about the big noises. The fifty-one begin with Moses, rather than 
Adam or Cain, and the list runs : “Jeremiah, Buddha, Confucius, 
Cyrus, Pericles, Plato^’ (but not Aristotle). Our Lord is inserted, 
in the manner of these publications, between Caesar and Nero. 
The Christian representatives are then Constantine, Charlemagne, 
Peter the Hermit, St. Francis and Dante, Huss, John Ball, Joan of 
Arc, Torquemada, Luther and George Fox. The last seven 
places go to Tolstoy, the ex-Kaiser, Lenin and Gandhi, Mussolini, 
Hitler, Roosevelt. Roosevelt must be allowed in, because for an 
American publication it has been exceedingly modest, the only 
other American in the world history list being Abraham Lincoln. 
Extracts are given to show how these biographies are treated. 
Bismarck, we read, “Inaugurated the reign of the crimson fist ; 
swept away generations of progress jn a tempest of blood,’’ which 
seems a little strong ; whereas of Lenin we read “Few men 
have been so loved, but he made one sad mistake.” 

Friday, Saturday, Sunday. 

This book reminds me of a woman from Chicago, with whom I 
once found myself on a bathing expedition to the Dead Sea. She 
was a Chicago Jewess, and she made her living by giving a series 
of twenty-four drawing room talks called “Min’s Ascending 



Ladder/’ each talk being devoted to a different great religious 
teacher, beginning, in the old way, with Moses and Confucius, 
but ending at the top of the ladder for her audiences with Emerson 
and, I rather fancy, Ralph Waldo Trine, author of ‘‘In Tune with 
the Infinite.” I remember how emphatic she was about Emerson’s 
/right to a place. She explained to me her sight-seeing plan in 
Palestine. “Friday, that’s the holy day of the Mohammedans, and 
I shall see Mohammedan things. Saturda5% that’s the Jews’, 
and Sunday, that’s the Christians’.” 

Some Guides. 

She does not shine in my memory with quite the refulgence of 
another Jew who met me at the station at Jerusalem and said he 
would like to look after me because he had a natural afihction for 
Christians. Tliis he proved by a story of what he had done in the 
Great War. Fie said “Then I had, like everyone else, to work 
under the Turks, and I was in the telegraph office, and one day the 
telegram came through from Constantinople to massacre all the 
Christians, and I dislike that, and on my own responsibility and at 
very great danger I added in the word ‘Not’ and make the message 
read ‘not to massacre all the Christians.’ ” fie did business as a 
guide, but I did not seek to pick his brains. On the Mount of 
Olives, it being the off season, I encountered a very smart Arab 
icvho firmly showed me a great number of sights. There was a very 
prolonged altercation about money at the end. J le was a great 
itrong Arab, but he pretended that he was so exhausted that he 
leeded a motor to carry him up the Mount of Olives again from 
;he valley of Jehoshaphat in which we were to part. 1 reminded 
xim how he had told me he was twenty-six and full of strength, 
>ut all his strength, he said, had left him in the most mysterious 
nanner. lie would not come with me to put the matter to the 
.rbitration of the manager of the Allenby Hotel, because he was 
lot wearing trousers, and he said it would be so bad for Ms 
uestige to be seen without them. 

Giving Up the World. 

“Exchange pair of Dragoons, 1937, for pair of Nuns.” (Vrom 
Miscellaneous section, 1 % ami Mar/^ April 7th, 193H), 

Masters and Pupils, 

The newspapers from West Africa always make good reading 
ecause of the boldness and vigour with which the English 
.nguage is attacked and compelled into service. Many English 
:hoolmaster$ must wi^h they had the same power to expiam to 
leir pupils that their punishment is, for their good as tWs Gold 



Coast writer in a recent paper, who says : ‘‘A teacher usually flog! 
a boy in order to make him understand his folly ; and it is always 
the boy he loves that he flogs, so that he might not cultivate i 
bad habit. 

“The boy who is too proud and disobedient, and in whom the 
teacher does not seem interested, is always let alone to gro^i 
immuned from mal-behaviour and the teacher’s censures are 
always full of curses which eventually take effect on the boy, and 
makes him a useless fellow. I hope you will not like these sort ol: 
curses to be pronounced on you, and so you must be submissive.’! 
But the writer goes on to say, ‘Tf you make yourself a good boj 
and try to obey everybody, it will not be hard for you to approacf 
them for any financial help to pay your school fees when youi 
parents cannot afford it, or to ask them to explain to you anythiii| 
you do not understand. Do not talk unnecessarily in the class 
you annoy the teacher and interfere with his work when you do so 

“The teacher is paid to do all the talking business, but you! 
duty is to listen.” 

A New Use for the Gospels. 

The other day in the Neip Statesman^ “Critic” was writirj 
enthusiastically about one of the latest of David Low’s standat 
cartoons. “Critic” thought it very fine because it showed tli. 
Prime Minister washing his hands of guilt in the manner d 
Pontius Pilate. But, complained “Critic,” his younger friends 
while admiring the intention of the cartoon, did not understani 
the literary reference in the caption '‘He took water and washei 
his hands.” They thought it was probably something to do wM 
Macbeth, and they had not heard, apparently, of Pilate. This rathe 
distresses “Critic,” because it is going to weaken the force a 
literary allusions if no one recognizes them, and that seems to h 
the position, with the New Testament among the younge 
intelligentsia, who are not likely to come across that work unles' 
the Dean of Canterbury issues it with much editing and annotatioi 
as the choice of the Religious Left Book Club. Meanwhile “Critic’ 
hopes to see them acquire what he calls a sensible literary know 
ledge of the Bible. They will find they will be able to enjoj 
things like Low’s cartoons all the more, so the time will not h! 
really wasted. 

In Caliban* s Guide to betters there is an acute reference to thi 
habit of quoting Biblical words and phrases as being the makinj 
of half our English writers of the more solemn sort. Mr, Somerse^ 
Maugham, in his book The Summing-np^ has a good deal to saf 
against the Authorized Version for its bad influence on EnglisI 
writers, deflecting from the older tradition of plain statement; 



Disrespectful Obituaries. 15 

I remembered him when I suddenly saw the following in a paper : 
“Unwrinkled as youth, Sophisticated as Babylon, Flawless as 
virtue, Seductive as sin/' This message, for all its Biblical and 
theological overtones, is an advertisement for ladies' silk stockings. 

Disrespectful Obituaries. 

That same paper has an editorial apology for “kicks the 
bucket," a phrase, says the editorial writer, “which appears 
to ill appeal to some of my learned readers." He explains 
that he used it in an obituary notice as “a mere resort to slang, 
exciting of curiosity and evasion of a too-frequently used word." 
He says “the deceased, about whom I have written much, and 
even addressed a biography, is my own relative, and I cannot shed 
crocodile tears over him." The advertisements in the^e papers are 
largely concerned with amulets and talismans “For luck and love, 
discovering hidden treasures, preventing witchcraft and prosperity 
in undertakings." I remember an Indian paper with some amulet 
advertisements, one of which printed testimonials from grateful 
users, and one testimonial said that the writer must write his 
grateful thanks as, since buying and wearing the talisman, his 

f )articular enemy, Ali Somebody Or Other, had been sentenced to a 
ong term of imprisootnent for a theft which the wearer of the 
talisman knew very well he had not committed. 

Christian Names and Unchristian Manners. 

Of Americans, who are now in season, there is only one 
kind I never want to meet, because I think them the most horrible 
things in the way of bipeds this plane}: has yet been asked to carry. 

I mean the commentators who accompany travel and news films 
with their crude, fiippant, familiar and, in general, altogether 
odious remarks. They have no sort of reverence or reticence, and 
if they can get at a man or woman in the crisis of. their lives they 
accost them at once by their Christian names. They would have 
called William the ('.onqueror Bill on the morrow of Hastings, 
before hurrying off to find Harold's relations to ask them how they 
felt, and if they could have got in to Charles I before his beheading 
they would have begun by calling him “Charhe." One of them, 

' the other day, accompanying a filnl about Ceylon wMch showed 
some Buddhist monks, gave them some high American approval, 
saying, “They work hard and live frugally for what seems to be a 
, fine constructive creed." Buddha, I suppose, is “Buddy" to them. 

The Tower. 

Being unable, through the necessity of scribbling, to accompany 
my niece to the Tower of London, for a brief stay, I consoled 



i6 Any Birds Will uv. 

myself with the thought that even to-day the Tower is rather an 
uncomfortable place. It is not loneliness now that weighs down 
the spirits, but the lack of solitude, the persistent attentions of the 
guides. They are excellent men, but they have learnt to make 
their stories very simple for sightseers. *'They come here for 
blood, and I give ’em blood” was the explanation of one of them, 
some years ago when I asked why he was desaibing a perfectly 
good and ordinary, if deep, window as the sluice through which j 
the blood used to come swilling. There were some American | 
visitors to the Tower whose eyes were immediately caught by the j 
Tower Bridge, which happened to open just as one of the Yeomen j 
was turning off an imposing-looking electric switch. They comj 
eluded the bridge was worked by electricity from the Tower, and 
gave him great tips to open and shut it for them ; which, by I 
watching the river and picking his moments, he was well able to 
do. But next day at a different time, and to another Yeoman, 
there came more Americans, demanding to witness the same 
fascinating exhibiting of the power of electricity and man’s 
command over nature. | 

I 

Any Birds Will Do. 

The religion of nature and the *folue dome, birds as choristers,”} 
school of theology, seem to have made another convert from the' 
Christian ranks, judged by this advertisement in the Exchange ani^ 
Mart. It says : '"Large Bible published 1803. 1400 wood engrav' 
ings, Hebrew, Arabic and English translations, or exchange 
for birds.” If Biblical exchange standards govern this deal, as they} 
surely should, the lucky owner will get instead of ^'5, 9,600 
sparrows, at two for a farthing. 

Quiet Evening Pastimes. 

I see the Telephone Development Association tells boys and; 
girls not to say “Hello,” because it does not get anybody any-| 
where. They must say who they are, or ask who is speaking* This^ 
advice does not allow for the great number of people who are fondS 
of secret telephoning, who like the telephone because it is anony-f 
mous, and who reply, when asked their name, by saying that itf 
does not matter. 

The Post Office cannot, of course, say so, but one of the 
pleasures they sell is relief from borcclom, and the power of 
ringing up and engaging perfect strangers in conversation. This is 
sometimes done by picking a name at random in the book, and 
when answered, saying “It’s me” or “It’s I,” according to choice, 
and when they say “Who arc you ? ” you say ^‘Surely you can 
guess.” They guess, and you can cither say “Of course” or 



/‘Gness again/’ and then you are fairly launched, and have created 
an agreeable mystery in some quiet home, which is very often a 
kind of good work. It banishes that loneliness which is the curse 
of modern building estates. 

Of Course You are Insured. 

The Times Titer ary Supplement^ reviewing a Gollancz book on 
Spain, called The Civil War in Spain ^ quoted the author as saying 
that ‘‘martyrdom is simply a professional risk for a Spanish priest,” 
and that “since civil war is a category of politics it is reasonable 
that man should be liquidated for his opinion.” And the 
T.L.J. added drily that it was hard to believe that this kind of 
comment would commend the republican cause outside extremist 
circles. The notion of professional risk may lead to a procession 
of clerical gentlemen to the city to inquire of Lloyds what the 
insurance rates are in their particular case. The Clerical and 
General to note. 

Mad Hatters and Quick March Hares. 

The German hatters are mad, I read, because the Germans are 
choosing to economise on their heads and are more and more of 
them going about bareheaded. It is probably a consequence of 
the Nazi salute which ignores hats and heads. Englishmen and 
Frenchmen like to have lids to raise, and this habit, many cen- 
turies ago, surprised and irritated the Turks, who had a proverb, 
“I wish you no more rest than an Englishman’s hat.” Now 
authority in Germany has come down on the side of the hatters, 
and German girls are invited to scorn the hatless youth. But why, 
if respect for hats is wanted, is not more respect shown to Catholic 
dignitaries, who are the most hat-minded of men and who hold 
their heads in immense respect, as the size of Cardinals’ hats 
makes plain? 

Cheap but Lively Side vShows. 

The Glasgow Exhibition was, I am told, full of good ideas, but 
there is nothing in it to match, for economical cleverness, the San 
Francisco plan for next year, whereby all the criminals arrested in 
the Exhibition, and it is assumed there will be plenty, will be put 
on show, eight times a day. It is but one step from this to the 
pillory, and three shies a penny. 

Napoleon’s Elephant. 

The Zoo in Budapest is a famous one. It was there that 
Napoleon’s elephant lived until a year or two ago. Napoleon 
gave it to his mtherdn-law, who passed it on to his Hungarian 



subjects. It was a beast less sweet tempered than most elephants 
and perhaps with rather more to remember. The last of human 
beings who saw Napoleon, died during the Great War. There 
was an old woman at Rainham in Essex, who lived to be a 
centenarian, and had been taken out as a little girl of five in the 
rowing boats that went round and round the Bellerophon, in 
Plymouth Harbour. 2 aru Agreb, the Turk aged 150, whose old 
age was being commercialized a few years since, claimed that he 
had fought against Napoleon in Syria, but I doubt if he ought to 
be counted among the survivors, because he said that Napoleon 
was a short fat man in white, which was plainly a picture book 
memory, for the Napoleon of the Syrian campaign was lean and 
sallow. 

The Secret of Longevity. 

Undertakers, says the News Review, are in future not to be 
allowed to tout for orders. 

The Upward Path of Journalism. 

I suppose that as a profession or trade journalists are more 
ignorant of the history of their calling than most men who 
practise a specialized craft. In general they hate reading history, 
being as they would say, forward-looking fellows, and not fond 
of back numbers. This is as well, because the history of news- 
papers is a pretty violent history, even in the last 150 years, during 
which the Press has been, in Burke’s handsome phrase ‘‘the 
fourth estate.” In 1808 the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn proposed 
to exclude from the Bar all persons who had written in the daily 
Press, but even that doubtful status marked a great advance. The 
really lively times for journalists ‘were the days when they were all 
competing for that highly important political scoop, the news 
that Queen Anne was dead. And one of them, a strong Opposition 
journalist, or as the contemporary account calls him ‘‘a scribbler 
against the Government,” was murdered by hired assassins of the 
Government in 1704. 


Highly Speculative. 

I hear that map makers, who used to like to think of their life as a 
quiet and regular one, find the present times a nervous strain, 
and manufacturers hesitate to produce large stocks of any maps. 
On the other hand, frontier rectification must be good for the map 
business, compelling people to buy the latest edition; but no 
doubt map-making was really more fun in the Middle Ages, 
where it was primarily a field for creative and imaginative art. 



And when you were uncertain, as you generally were, about the 
geographical features of distant territories, you drew monsters 
and stood them about. It is the old maps that get framed and 
made into lamp-shades, or otherwise immortalized by loving 
.human hands, primarily because of their decorative detail, for 
what is required of maps is not so much accuracy as bright colour. 

De Barbis, 

I asked a friend of mine who had just come from a gathering 
at Laxton how he had liked it, and he said 'Very well — but it was 
a forest of Beards,” There are, I know. Catholic laymen who 
affect Beards as a little something the clergy have not got, but I 
have never understood them, I have mote instinctive appreciation 
of the saying that there arc few surer indications that a man lives 
in a very small world. There are, of course, plenty of exceptions, 
like the Capuchins and Sea-captains, and I imagine the originator of 
the dictum lived in Bloomsbury and did not care about the 
youngish men with beards who may be met there. There is 
'something ■ pretentious about young beards, and I think the 
■ objection to them is that they steal so much credit to which they 
have no claim, by getting into the picture when men are famous 
and the portraits are being painted which will one day hang in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Everyone thinks of Charles Darwin 
with a beard, but really he was, in his great formative days, a bull- 
dog-like man with a square jutting chin, rather like a vet or a ship^s 
"doctor. To grow a beard belongs to the years. of retirement. I 
’ tremember an advertisement in Th Times some years ago in which 
a man advertised for a quiet farmhouse to which he could retire to 
grow a beard. 

A Famous Mug. 

The most famous iKard in modern history belongs, like so 
tnany other rec<u-ds, to the Society ( >f Jesus. For it was Bcllarmine^s 
beard that, like the rest of his emphatic face, figured on the 
^Bellarmine Jugs which were so common a pattern through the 
early seventeenth century, 1 have one of them, which was dug up 
on the site of the old Angc! Inn at Oxford many years ago, but was 
.only recognized for what it is quite lately, when it caught the eye 
of BeIIarminc\s bit)grapher, Father Brodrick, a man clean-shaven, 
a..s is the fashion now, but entitled, if beards were worn to show 
learning, to carry one a full cassock length and mote, over which 
bis more impetuous and journalistic brethren could trip as they 
burry to the post. 

'There are some ine specimens of Bellarmine jugs in the 
'I..4ondon M.«$eum off St. Jameses Park— but there are fine and 



unexjt '^cted things of every kind in that commonly ignored but 
splena,,vi‘ haunt, including some grand wax tableaux of the Road to 
Ruin, a subject which appeals to and pleases everybody. 

White Beard. 

And in old history what is the most famous beard ? Bluebeard, 
I suppose, that very bad fifteenth-century hat whose religion is 
such a trump card for Protestant controversialists of the open-air 
variety. But if we distinguish sharply, as Mr. Belloc does and we 
all should do, between notoriety or publicity and real fame, surely 
there can be no question that the most famous beard in history was, 
and is, the great white beard of Charlemagne, of which we read so 
much in the Song of Roland. 

The Emperor rides very grandly, he has put his beard 
outside his mail, and because it shows him the others do the 
same. A hundred thousand of the French may be known by it.” 
I quote from the excellent version by Rene Hague, which is the 
best exact rendering in English, and altogether, with its old 
French text, a splendidly produced work. Miss Jessie Crosland, 
in the King’s Classic version, cannot be bothered to count up the 
hundred thousand Frenchmen, and just says “many French,” 

“The Battle of Bottle Noodles.” 

Bang in the middle of the eighteenth century, in the heart of the 
age of reason, in 1748, and in fashionable London, there occurred 
the great bottle swindle. The Duke of Montague was behind it, 
for a wager on the credulity of man. He put the following 
advertisement in the papers : — 

“At the New Theatre in the Hay market, on Monday next, the 
I2th instant, is to be seen a Person who performs the several most 
surprising things following, viz. : — ist. He takes a common 
walking Cane from any of the Spectators, and thereon plays the 
music of every Instrument now in use, and likewise sings to 
surprising perfection. 2nd. Fie presents you with a common 
Wine Bottle, which any of the spectators may first examine ; this 
Bottle is placed on a Table in the middle of the Stage, and he 
(without any equivocation) goes into it, in the sight of all the 
Spectators, and sings in it ; during his stay in the bottle, any 
Person may handle it, and see plainly that it does not exceed a 
common Tavern Bottle. Those on the Stage, or in the Boxes, may 
come in masked habits (if agreeable to them) ; and the Performer, 
if desired, will inform them who they are. Stage, 7s. 6d. ; Boxes 
5s. ; Pit, 3s. ; Gallery, 2s. Tickets to be had at the Theatre, 
To begin half-an-hour after six o’clock. The performance con- 
tinues about two hours and a half.” 



As if there were not enough, it went on to say that per- 
former would tell those who were rash enough to ask, most 

secret thoughts of their past life, and give them a full view of 
persons who had injured them, whether dead or alive. The notice 
added : “For those gentlemen and ladies who are desirous of 
seeing this last part, there is a private room provided.’’ He 
added that these performances have been seen by most of the 
crowned heads of Asia, Africa and Europe, and never in public 
before. 

The Simple Butcher. 

Is it surprising that the theatre was crowded ? The crowd 
waited for an hour, during which nothing happened at all till 
noise and catcalls began, and, in the end, the audience smashed up 
the theatre and everything that could be moved was thrown 
about. There was then a rush to the doors, “So dreadful that wigs, 
hats, cloaks and dresses were left behind and lost,” and it will 
please all Jacobites to know that in the general panic the Duke of 
Cumberland lost his sword and had to advertise for it, promising 
thirty guineas reward and no questions asked. It is thought to 
have been a Jacobite who answered the Duke’s advertisement, 
saying: “Found entangled in the slit of a lady’s demolished 
smocked petticoat, a gold hilted sword of martial length and 
temper, nothing worse for wear, etc., lost in the precipitate 
retreat from the battle of bottle noodles.” 

After that, for weeks, individuals whom rumour connected with 
the hoax had to put advertisements in the paper saying they had 
nothing to do with it, and had been as much deceived as every- 
body else. After that, fantastic advertisements became the rage. 
One of the nicest was that of Signor Capitello Jumpedo, a 
surprising dwarf who promised to open his mouth wide and jump 
down his own throat. After Italy, Abyssinia. There was an^ 
advertisement from “the Ethiopian Doctor Zammanpoango,” 
who said that if the spectators . would pull out their eyes and 
remove their stomachs and brains he would put them all back, 
on the stage in front of everybody, and no harm done. 

Foe Nekvdus Strain. 

A man called to see me last week, and when I sent down to find 
more exactly the reason for the call, the answer came back that he 
had come to discuss the state of the world, the future of the 
Church, and the general outlook for humanity. Negotiations arc 
still proceeding. I am told that a good cure for vexation at the 
news is to sit down and write long 'letters of advice, of. a very 
intimate kind, to public men, reminding them of all sorts of 
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weaknesses ia their character and record, but overlooking their 
failings and encouraging them to overcome their shyness and rely 
much more freely on your advice and help. It is important not to 
post the letters with correctly addressed envelopes. Indeed, I 
heard of one man who wrote copious letters to Lord Milner at the 
end of the war, but posted them to Lord Milner, care of himself. 
If it is asked why there should be any relief in going on like this, 
the answer is that writing is in fact an outpouring and a release, 
like crying. The Victorians, who looked after their nerves so much 
better than we do, went in a great' deal for writing very long 
letters in which they expressed themselves without stint. They 
also howled and exploded more than we do ; and they broke 
down less. 

The Fewer the Cheaper. 

I read that in Chickasha, Oklahoma, the bald-headed men have 
organized the Brotherhood of the Burnished Brow, in order to 
secure a cheaper rate when they go to the barber. But barbers are 
artists, and will no doubt explain that where there is very little 
hair anyway, much more sldll is required, not only in cutting it, 
but in brushing it. When a man has only three or four hairs 
altogether it takes a master barber to lay them like sardines care- 
fully across the pate to give a sort of impression of restrained 
fuzziness. The Chickasha baldheads are, in fact, committing the 
stock American mistake of judging everything by quantity. In no 
calling has sheer quantitative measurement done more damage 
than in journalism. The adjective ‘"'telegraphese,” the phrase 
“a penny-a-liner” both point to the evil day when payment for 
occasional contributions was stabilized by the line and put a 
premium on verbosity. It was too much to expect of reporters that 
they would seek a terseness and precision which was to make them 
poorer with each piece of pruning. 

Complete with Carnival Hat and Rosary. 

From the north of England I received a catalogue with 
details of more reverend crackers than our fathers knew. Says the 
pious cracker-maker : — 

“Christmas Crackers, — The Cracker is a traditional institution 
in Great Britain at Christmastide, and no household omits it from 
its seasonal festivities. Up to the present, however, no type of 
Cracker has been available to Catholics which would combine the 
spirit of Christmas together with a direct allusion to our Faith. 
Our attention was attracted to this matter and we have now pJto- 
duced a Cracker which will fulfil the above requirements, and which 
all Catholics will welcome when planning bazaars, and other 



asonal festivities. Our Crackers are the first ever produced for 
ds purpose. 

“Packed in attractive boxes suitable to the occasion, they express 
[C full Christmas spirit of goodwill and cheer. Our Crackers are 
the five liturgical colours and, in addition to the usual indis- 
insable carnival hats, are filled with pleasing gifts in the form of 
(saries, scapularies medals, and other objects of a devotional 
iture. This year mottoes have been omitted, but in future we 
)pe to supply a Cracker with suitable mottoes. Our Crackers 
ill enable all Catholics, Priests and Laity alike. Schools, Convents 
id Institutions to choose easily, with the knowledge that the 
easing gifts contained in them will serve even in the midst of 
stivities to keep our Faith present in the minds of their recipi- 
its.” I wonder he does not say “suitable for pulling in church.” 

Informative Calling Cards. 

1 am told that the French use two kinds of visiting cards, one 
[th their name and one with a great deal more information about 
emselves. They say with truth that this information in a country 
arply divided over politics and religion might be made yet more 
tensive, and that men might put on their cards the subjects 
out which it is unsafe to talk. The oddest form of card which 
er came my way was that of a Greek statesman whose card ran 
dato Erakoules, Ex-Prime Minister of Greece, and Life Member 

the Oxford Union.” The most useful thing to put on your 
rd, if you have a common name, is that you are not related to 
her and better known people with the same name. A Frenchman 
lied Rousseau, accordingly printed that he was no relation of 
an Jacques, and did not think much of him. 

The Procrustean World op Print. 

Mr. J. L. Garvin, -who cannot be suspected in this matter of any 
rsonal bias, argues that for good writing, the shorter it is made 

2 more highly it would be remunerated because the more 
ficult is the task. Publishers too, but they are only the scape- 
•ats for the public, are fond of stipulating a minimum length for 
rposes of manufacture and sale. They like at least seventy 
Dusand words in a biography, and anything under thirty 
Dusand words they will not look at at all. Yet these lengths are 
lolly artificial and bear no relation to the length a* particular 
see of writing ought, on artistic grounds, to be. One of the bad 
Ltures about the decline of quarterlies and monthlies, is that it 
oceeds side by side with a newspaper tendency not to like 
ything over two thousand words at the most. Even when 
creral articles arc printed on the same subject it is difficult for a 



writer to get more than ten thousand allowed him, -whereas if he 
writes a book it must be over thirty thousand. There is a kind of 
no-man’s land between ten and thirty thousand which is only 
filled by certain sixpenny books, but their popularity and success 
does show, incidentally, that twenty to twenty-five thousand 
words is a very reasonable length for the treatment of all sorts of 
subjects. 

The Cats of Germany. 

I read that the cats of Germany are to be Nazified and made 
into efficient and patriotic rat and mouse-catching animals, eaget 
to sacrifice all nine lives at a go for their country. The vast 
propaganda machine will have its work cut out for it, because 
public spirit has never been too strong with cats, who are qiiin-j 
tessential individualists with Herbert Spencer’s view of the State | 
as a necessary small nuisance. With those views, what, we may| 
ask, are they doing in such numbers in the British Civil Service, | 
where some of them figure in the estimates with their milk^ 
allowances ? They are there partly to discourage mice who have | 
taken to Whitehall since women came, and with women, tea and * 
biscuits twice a day ; but mainly to represent private life in all its 
majesty to bureaucrats who might otherwise forget the living 
creatures behind the printed forms. 

There will be a fine tussle of wills in Germany now ; and if 
things go wrong, an exodus. 

Beards for Gravity, 

Why, we may pause to ask, should lawyers who sell the little 
)od they do mankind so very dear, have almost a monopoly of 
.e help of ritual dress ? Uniform is a support, and without the 
urplice and the cassock, no self-confident exhortation. I'hen why 
should the writer, who works so much alone and needs strength, 
be expected to perform in his ordinary clothes ? Obviously the 
leader-writers of our graver journals would find their task easier 
if they adjusted artificial beards before they began, and paper caps 
>^ould help in the office of the penny newspapers. 

How TO Write. 

The correspondence schools continue to display, at much 
expense, in the Press, their concern lest the supply of writers 
should fail. The ore, they say, is abundant, and not fiir below the 
surface ; it only needs a few skilled instructions to get it out. But 
what no correspondence school undertakes to teach is how to 
keep it up year after year as those writers must learn to do, who in 
the first flush of acceptance and cheques have soW their 



ffreengrocery businesses or their photographer's outfits, and are 
leaning heavily and with increasing strain and growing dependence 
on their pens. For there is no sort of natural correspondence 
between the length of a natural life and the length of a literary life. 
It may rather be said that the one is from a third to a half of the 
other at the best, that men who Iivt\ as grown up men, for half a 
century, are well endowed writers if they are vital and active for 
twenty-five. Everything they write must play its part in keeping 
them now and later on, unless, like many of the great fraternity, 
their free hearts and generous appetites lead them into habits 
which prevent there ever being any later on. 

A Tm. 

I write these lines not to sadden my own dearest friends who all 
over England are banging typewriters and sucking pencils and 
removing superfluous hair from the interstices of nibs at this, and 
every other, very moment. I write constructively, as in a corpor- 
ate state, and I have advice for them all, for strangers too. It is to 
tell them one of the secrets if not of literary success, at any rate of 
literary productivity. VC'rite wearintt 'khis is a simple 

matter, for most writers have hats, i do not think it is a purely 
physical matter of warming the pate while the blood circulates 
busily about the brain as tluuigh it were tnarket day. I do not 
think it makes men feci for the moment that they are Jews and 
resolved to succeed at all costs. I think it is that a hat, especially 
in a comfortable rt)oni, forbids relaxation and slacking and any 
notion of ease. It suggests all the time that it is quite accidental 
that one is sitting down. In a na uncut one will be up and off, and 
the writing is part of the busy work of the workl, and must be 
settled here and now. 

Fimm Me My CtmicAL Cap. 

Those wise men, tlie astrologers ijf old, tiever settlct! down to 
prophecy without seeing that the crocotlilc was in position under 
the ceiling, atul that their conical caps were firmly on their heads. 
They found they drew a better pentagram so, and how right they 
were, for despite the prtjvcd difiicultics of successful prophecy, 
they have invested their calling with an af>iding lustft\ so that it is 
unconqucnihly entrenched in the fickle hearts of men» 

Passionate, iu't not so Bi.ot)OY, 

A cutting from a Malay newspaper on the subject of Mary 
.Tudor, begins : **lt is to {>e remembered that, thtmgh Mary was 
.passionately devoted to the (Catholic faith, her personal conduct 
was above rcproachd' 



People oftea remark on the difficulty of getting news from 
Russia, or finding out what is really going on in that vast area, but 
perhaps some light is thrown on this, doubtful as Soviet statistics 
are, by the report of the Chamber of Books of the U.S.S.R. 
which boasts that in the twenty-one years since 1917, 115,000,00c 
copies of Lenin’s works have been issued. They have been issued 
the Soviet being a big place, in seventy-two different tongues, so 
that when you have finished them in one language you can begin 
them again in another. Some of the peoples in the Soviet territory 
had no written language till the works of Lenin were translated 
into their speech. In the fourteen years since Lenin’s death 
108,000,000 out of the 115,000,000 have appeared. In an essay on 
the death of a comic author, Mr. Belloc once described the 
publisher’s excitement at the news, “since the death of an authot 
will often cause his works to sell for a week or more with increased 
rapidity.” Lenin is not conspicuously a comic author, but his 
case beats out this generalization. 


Time-work or Piece-work. 

A friend of mine, looldng at some of the beautiful niedieva] 
manuscripts with exquisite miniature capitals, in a museum ir 
north Italy, had matters explained to him by a fellow visitor af 
American, who was marvelling even more than my friend at\h( 
enortnous patience necessary for such work, and, said th( 
American, “you know how they produced these things. They gav< 
them to the old monks to do and let them know that when th 
work was finished the monk would be bumped off. It paid then 
to take trouble then, and I’ll say they took some.” 


That nice American, when he visits old monasteries and see 
the great libraries, will no doubt conclude that reading, too, was i 
compulsory and capital matter, and there are a great many peopl 
outside the cloister as well as within for whom there could be fe\ 
greater punishments than to be ordered to read a long book J 
Norwegian law court has just condemned a Danish novelist wh 
brought a libel action against a Norwegian reviewer, and lost h 
and It h^ sentenced him to read twenty volumes of the works 0 
hreud. The libel law now before Parliament makes no provisio; 
for penalties of this sort, ^ or indeed for any court punishment fb 
those who bring libel actions and lose them, and I have not hear, 
ot the ecclesiastical courts ordering anybody to read Mime’ 
Patrology, though the world is stijOF with people who would h 
the bmet for taking the complete course. 



The Nen/s Chronicle printed the results of a children’s preference 
scale conducted among fifty thousand American boys and girls, 
who were asked to name ‘‘the most loved man in the world/’ 
President Roosevelt was first, and God was second. For third 
place the boys chose George Washington, the girls, Abraham 
.'Lincoln. For the two most hated men, it may be easily and cor- 
rectly imagined, the results were (i) Hitler, (2) Mussolini. The 
shade of President Woodrow Wilson must be glowering with 
indignation at the way his former Secretary to the Navy has 
beaten him to it. 


Egbo. 

In a very pleasant work called African Doctor^ by Dr. Gerald 
Garry, I have been reading how he listened in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, to a native preacher who was proceeding merrily with the 
Origin of Man : “God made man from a piece of clay and stuck 
him on a fence to dry,” when a interrupter called out, “Massa, 
who made der fence?” This far from clever or difficult question 
stumped the preacher for a moment, but then, says Dr. Gart}?', he 
replied in a severe tone : “Such interruptions very unseemly and 
enuf to upset any system of theology.” 

But the best system of theology* in this book is represented by 
the tall wooden pillar which symbolized “the Grand Egbo, the 
non-existent chief of a secret society bearing that name.” But 
that was in the days of King Oko Jumbo. 


Etruscan Tombs. 

I wonder the English do not make more of the Etruscans. 
I have just been visiting the tombs of Tarquinium in Etruria, 
and going down the shafts of tombs in the middle of fields. 
And at the bottom you come to chambers whose walls arc 
painted in still vivid colours*, with pictures of life as rich 
Etruscans lived it. They are pictures wholly in the spirit of 
the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, and huntin’, 
shootin’ .^nd fishin’, with feastin’ and dancin’ added. The 
Etruscans went in for a very unusual kind of tombstone, 
effigies of themselves reclining on couches, postures which 
fitted much more easily if you were going to carve on the lid 
of a tomb than any other kind of posture. They arc very 
striking, being naturally the tombs of important persons, 
with commanding expressions, the great ladies as promiaent 
and imposing as the great men, and they give the impression 
that they are arising from the stone to live again their full and 
active lives. 



This was overheard on a London bus, at the time of the 
Pope’s Election : — ' 

‘T see they’re electing another Pope. Yes, and it s ten to one 
they’ll give the job to another of those b- :: Roman Catholics/’ 


The Irish Influence. 

And in Liverpool an old parishioner, after listening to the 
wireless, came out and told his parish priest, “They’ve elected a* 
Pope, Father. I’ve just heard it on the wireless. One of those 
Americans, a fellow called Pat Kelly.” 


The Equality of Man, 

One of the great myths which flourish in the Anglo-Saxon, 
countries is that the Latin races are particularly keen on money. 
Even Mr. Belloc in Tk ?ath to Rome, I remember, gives currency! 
to this impression, but then I think he was talking about the! 
French or the North Italian. Of the Romans as of the Neapolitans, I 
it is quite untrue that they are particularly impressed by or keen 
about money. They like to manage with very little, and take life 
very easily. You are often reminded of the admirable story of the 
Andalusian. An English traveller, arriving at Seville, offered him 
five pesetas to carry a bag. After going a short distance, the 
Andalusian put down the bag and said it was not worth carrying 
for five pesetas. The Englishman offered him ten, and the 
joprney was resumed. After a while the Andalusian again put 
down the bag and began fumbling in his pocket, and produced 
twenty pesetas, and said he really could not carry the bag any 
further, and would the Englishman accept the twenty pesetas and 
carry the bag himself. 

The Pope and Traffic. 

More ought to be made in Rome of the Milvian Bridge, the 
spot and centre from- which the rule of the road, the law by which 
all traffic in England keeps to the left, was promulgated by Pope 
Gregory the Great thirteen hundred years ago. It was the French 
Revolution, with its passion for starting the world anew, which 
changed the Continent from left to right, but in this matter the 
English remained true Pope’s men. 

Undercurrents. 

I wonder whether it is true that it was the English Civil War 
and the issues finally resolved in 1688 which were responsible 
for the English trait of avoiding discussion about religion. I 



rather suspect it is a later fruit, part of the general hatred and fear 
of enthusiasm. Doctor Johnson’s circle discussed every sort of 
thing, but then its members were in agreement on the main points. 
In the last century, people poured themselves out in letters to 
their relations and friends with a lack of reserve which also plainly 
'marked their conversation. I expect it was Victorian England, 
with more and more people secretly doubting because of Victorian 
science, which was responsible for the convention which has taken 
such firm root, so that England is full of people pursuing sub- 
terranean and private religious speculations,, but hardly ever 
exchanging ideas with anybody else. It is said of Matthew Arnold 
that he would not willingly talk about nothing. ‘‘A quality,” 
commented Lord Morley, ‘‘which would not be so praiseworthy 
if it was not, in fact, so rare.” 

The Economics of not Raising Hogs. 

Lord Sempill read out the following excellent letter at a recent 
meeting of the Economic Reform Club, in criticism of the farm 
policy of the Roosevelt Government : — 

“Sir — A friend of mine in New England has a neighbour who 
has received a Government cheque for i,ooo dollars this year for 
not raising hogs. So my friend now wants to go into the business 
himself, he not being very prosperous just now ; he says, in fact, 
that the idea of not breeding hogs appeals to him very strongly. 

“Of course he will need a hired man, and that is where I come in, 

I write to you as to your opinion of the best kind of farms not to 
raise hogs on, the best strain of hogs not to raise, and how best to 
keep an inventory of hogs you are not raisings Also, do you think 
capital could be raised by issuance of a non-hog-raising gold 
bond ? 

“The friend who got the i,ooo dollars got it for not raising 500 
hogs. Now we figure we might easily not raise 1,500 or 2,000 
hogs, so you see the possible profits are only limited by the 
number of hogs we do not raise. 

“The other fellow had been raising hogs for forty years, and 
never made more than 400 dollars in any one year. Kind of 
pathetic, isn’t it, to think how he wasted his life raising hogs 
when he could have made so much more not raising them? 

“I will thank you for any advice you may offer. 

Harold Trueman.” 

COMFUESORY SEASIDE TrUTH. 

I see that the landladies of Lynton and Lynmouth are to be 
taught truthfulness by the Town Council ; . at least, all their 



notices are to be censored, and when they say their rooms area 
stone’s-throw from the sea, an average stone- thrower will come 
and test the matter. If they say there is a good sea view, the town 
official will come and see if it necessary to stand on a chair to a 
glimpse of the sea. This is all very well, l)ut in tlie humane 
tradition, innkeepers and temporary hosts arc allowed a certain 
licence. It will be a foolish Town Council which re[>resses the 
exuberant fancy of its landladies, whose lively tottgues can do so 
much to make holidays really holidays. If the town guide really 
wants to help, instead of being pedantic aht>ut the distance from 
the sea, which is over-praised anyway, they would indicate by 
one or two stars the landladies with lively fancies, who are good 
conversationalists, and can make any meal anpctieirig withllieir 
. anecdotes. The same official visit, which is to !>c paid anyway 
would afford the data for this very irnportanf irifonnation. ft 
curious thing that hotels and boarding houses arc so indis' 
criminate. Because they all want all the people they can get, they 
hesitate to strike any sort of exclusive note, or to speciuli^c and 
the result is a great deal of what may be called ‘ o ,cia! wasnUe 

AmER !C a N Di PLO^t a 'fS . 

In the life of William Jennings Bryan (here is a li )v<-lv letter in 
which, as Secretary of State,' he niiere.l the St. Petershure 
embassy to a Democrat who had worked well f'or the iv.rtv In tht 
Middle West. The only conditio,, Bryan nude w.>s tiia'r the 
should resign after a year and a halt', as the neim >etatie Party hid 
not been in power for twentv rears, .md iheu- were lu-ins of 
people to be rewarded. He said 'it didn’t nutter how lonn voir 
held the position, what wa.s nice was t, ,r your , tuldren and mmi- ' 
children to be able to say they wei'e all reLiiii.ns ot’ a tormcr 
Arabas.sador to Russia, and' he added a proniio- tlut there would he 
no vexatious public businc.ss to he attended to. ip. wrote thh 
in 1913. “ 


The Big BA'tTAi.ioNs. 
The Da/^ W'orhr reproduced a striking 
Kipublique, a newspaper written in Prentdt 
Istanbul : — ' 


nnsjnint from Im 
but published at 


“Londres, 27 (dtlp. art.)- Lord (Jod. 
bntannique cst parti pour !a h'ranee .tu 
Maginot. 


fhet dr IV'tat-nmjof 
il inspeetent la ligne 


“Accompagnd d’une mission miliuirc. Lord 
region frontitke entre la L'rance et rAllettugnr.” 


i visitera ia 



The Manchester Guardian quotes a teacher in a secondary school 
who attributes the low standard of book education to the late age 
at which so many children now learn to read. She quoted one 
private school where, she said, interest wasTar too much diffused, 
because not only were children first told how bricks were made, 
but then were allowed to spend hours making what were called 
bricks, but were really no more than our old friends, mud pies. 
And what was the result ? Valuable months were lost in early 
life, and the children never really made good. 

I know of a French girl whose education was started when she 
was two, her parents impressing upon her, as the first fact for her 
journey through life, that there was no time to be lost. She was 
taught to compare things one with another, and by six, when she 
was taken to America, to be adopted in a family there, she found 
herself extremely unpopular because she knew far more than all 
the other children, and put out all their plans for joint lessons. 
My grandmother in Cornwall, a hundred years ago, learned to 
read when she was three, and was at once put to reading the Bible 
to her grandparents, whose eyesight by then was not so good as 
it had been. Afterwards, when the Bible was mentioned, she did 
not exactly say that she had finished with it when she was three, 
but something of that impression remained from her talk, and her 
later years went more resolutely to whist. It might be better to do 
these things the other way round, but card games still have an 
uphill walk before them to get into the school curriculum. 

A Very Junior Counsel. 

I knew, too, a law don at Oxford, a mild-looking little man, 
but consumed inwardly with a vast ambition, which was that his 
infant son should become Lord Chancellor. He used to say that in 
these days of intense competition a man could not start too early 
in the race for legal pre-eminence, and instead of telling his little 
son nursery rhymes he taught him, in the form of stories, certain 
leading cases in the common law which would be invaluable 
later on. 

There is obviously a great deal of scope in the form of more 
educative walls and wall-papers for parents who are ambitious for 
their offspring. If one boy lives year in and year out with rjiean- 
ingless patterns of flowers round the walls, how will he stand, 
when the great day of the examination dawns, in competition with 
a boy whose thoughtful parents have covered the walls with 
accurate maps of the world, both in the past times and to-day, 
and with the dates and characters of the English kings ? What 
may be called the framework of scholastic achievement could be 



What to Reply. 

imbibed absolutely painlessly simply by living in it Arough the 
long years of early chHdhood. The richly decorated cathedrals 
and churches of Catholic Europe were decorated on the principle 
that nobody’s idle eye was to roam without being arrested, and 
its owner taught a sound Biblical or allegorical lesson, but the 
modern passion for bareness and austerity of line leaves people to' 
gape, with nothing to feed on but the impressions and knowledge 
already inside their heads. 

Mr. Lewisham, the hero of Lot/e and Mr. I^jimsham, had the 
French irregular verbs pinned up over the washstand — or wash- 
hand-stand— in his attic from this same lively sense of the swift, 
passage of time, and Cardinal Ximenes had a good book read! 
doud to him while he was being shaved, being, as he said, aj 
miser of his time. 

What to Reply. 

The following remarks of the psychologist Jung are, it seenis 
to me, worth cutting out and carrying about with you to produce 
whenever you happen to annoy anybody. They are the perfect 
apology for use on all occasions of social gaffes : — 

“The true genius nearly always intrudes and disturbs. He 
talks to a temporal world out of a world eternal. And thus he says 
the wrong things at the right time. Eternal truths are never true 
at any given moment in history. The process of transformation 
has to reassert itself in order to digest and assimilate the utterly 
unpractical things that the genius has produced from the storehouse 
of eternity. Yet the genius is the healer for his time, because any- 
thing he betrays of eternal truth is healing/^ 

Soviet Literature. 

From a speech by Comrade Michael Sholokhov; ^‘With all the 
profound human modesty of Stalin, he lias to tolerate the senti- 
ment of our love and devotion to him {applatm), because not only 
among us who work and live under his leadership, but among all 
working people, all hopes for a happy future for mankind are 
indissolubly associated with his name.^' But in this speech Comrade 
Sholokhov, while saying how fine it was to be a Soviet writer, 
“whose readers speak to us daily about our work/' went on to 
speak of the less cheerful side, the questitm of paper: “The 
percentage of paper allotted to the publication of literature is 
regrettably insignificant . , . . Things must be organized in 
such a way that paper is provided in expectation of good books, 
and not vice versa/’ He went on to say that “in a war Soviet 
writers would not throw away their despatch cases, but take 
the enemies' despatch cases, which in future literary work would 



IF 


provide useful material.” This is a new line of recmirin,. 

to literary men, that they will not merely gain exDerienr£ 

they will be able to turn to good accouLf bm Si 

find as loot m the routed enemies’ tents unpubUshed MSS J 

mother saleable material. * 


Dial 666. 


A corrppondent writes to tell me that, in case I hadn’t noth-r- ! 
it, there is someone m the London Telephone Directoa- caHed 
Pax Pope. The London Director}' is the book I use m^st hS 
more, it is true, for reference than for browsing It is*’n * 
book I would choose to take with me to a desert island, supSsiS 
I could o^y have one book, but it is invaluable, and I ..nen 
wonder why the G.P.O., in their publicity to make more people 
have telephones, do not wave before them the prospect of all the 
lovely new friends and acquaintances, their fellow-members of 
the great telephoning club, whom a subscription would entitle 
them to ring up. 


Some years ago when the Pope was given a golden teiephone 
the gift, though well-meant, had its drawbacks, because it soggested 
to ail sorts of journalists, wanting to collect views for those STOposk 
which are one of the cheapest ways of providing a feature for a 
newspaper, that they could add the Vatican to the places thev 
could ring up for a quick answer. In Lord Northcliffe’s hectic 
days in control of the Daily Mail there was a news-editor who was 
told to collect views about the tango, and gave much not unnatural 
offence by sending off a telegram, which just said : ‘Tope, Vatican, 
Rome. Wire views tango. It may have been the golden telephone 
which suggested to a number of devout American Catholics some 
years ago the idea, which proved abortive, of giving the late 
Holy Father a pair of golden roller skates to lessen the fatigue 
of the public audiences. 

I remember Father Allan Ross, the Oratorian, telling me of a 
woman who came to talk about becoming a Catholic, but whose 
mind was beset with difficulties, and in particular she could not 
disentangle herself from the idea that the Pope was Antichrist, 
for she said : “If he is not Antichrist, why does he have the 
number 666 as his laundry mark on all his garments ? 


The Adoption. 

“I hear you have adopted a baby I ” 

“Yes, he is two months old— a little Austrian.'^ 

“Why an Austrian ? ” 

“When he 'begins to speak we shall have an opportunity of 
learning German.’V ^ 
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Michael Trappes -Lomax, in his lively frisk with St. George and 
the Dragon, asks, in a fine rhetorical way, how St. George came 
to be the patron of England, but he does not provide what I havg 
always been taught as the historical answer, that we owe him to 
Robert, Duke of Normandj^, the son of the Conqueror, who went 
on the first Crusade and was extricated from certain acute difficuf 
ties by the intervention of a saint whom he found people in Palestine 
knew all about and were accustomed to invoke. All this in the 
year 1098. I do not see why people need be sceptical about St. 
George’s dragon, when many years later, and as we might 
say, almost in our own days, one of the Knights of Rhodes, in the 
fourteenth century, G020 de Dieudonne, killed a most notable 
dragon on the island. He gave bis whole mind to its destruction 
going back to France ^and constructing a model of it which he^ 
trained fierce dogs to go for, and the skull of the beast, nailed up 
over one of the gates, remained through the two Turkish sieges ; 
apparently unharmed, and is described by sevcntecnth-centur? ^ 
travellers. If the Turks did not build, they did not destroy, and 
they were like lava as a preservative, so the story is not really as 
strange as it sounds. i 

I always feel sorry for the poor Komono dragons in the Zoo 
who have to maintain the enormous traditions Of their species’ 
and who are small and quiet beasts, who fortunately do not know 
of the tremendous associations the word ‘"dragon” stirs in the 
minds of the crowds who look at them. 


Fit for What ? 

No one will quarrel with the definition of fitness adopted by the 
National Fitness Council and proclaimed by Lord Dawson of Penn 
“Fitness is a state of physical, mental and spiritual welhbcingin 
which the individual can perform and enjoy tlic activities of his 
leisure and working hours.” Controversy is happily avcddccl bv 
that blessed word “activities.” Wc know from the xNight Stirva 
tion advertisements that sleep is certainly ati activity, consuming 
energy all the time. I remember a little Ixn' in lasmania whose 
father asked him eagerly what he was going to he; and he replieci 
that he intended to sit at home, gaping, h’ he is able to do that he 
IS fit, and comes under the definition all right. Vor mv part 1 wish 
the National Fitness Council would take their motto from Pascal 
that all the troubles of the world come from men not being able 
to sit quietly at home. It is a slogan of which the armchair 
manufacturers might make good advertising use. 

“Fit” is one of the English words which hi.tiiers foreigners 
because its plural makes so much diflVrcna- to its sense. But it is a 
valued member of even the smallest vocabulary. Men from India 



who otherwise make what are termed ‘Toonah noises/' all 
know the word "‘fit" and probably the adjective “tremendously'^ ; 
and many a man's physical history runs — fit, fat, phut. 

The Great Domas. 

‘No one was a greater exponent of the quiet and colloquial style 
in public utterance than the late Prime Minister. It is a style par- 
ticularly necessary at the present time. But he told the Royal 
Literary Fund that the cider Dumas was a favourite author of his, 
and the people in Durnas bring into prn^atc life a vehemence of 
speech very reminiscent of the noisier platform. There are 
people in .dwT and its companions who speak in 

private roorns with such intensity that either they or the person 
they are lalkiftg to falls sensth-ss to the grouiul, and this happens 
pretty often, anti enables Dumas to kee{’> the action brisk, even 
when it is talk, lie lives in literary history as a typical product 
of the factory epoch. A captain of in<lustry, he produced over 
three hundred hooks hy tlu* iVec u};c of ‘"ghosts," and so achieved 
his satisfaett u’y output before the age of typewriters or dictaphones. 
I am told by pundits that the huge folios of the Fathers of the 

Church'-' “Durnas was irot, of t'ourse, a bather of the Church- 

achieved their c<»piousjicss })ecause they were all dictated, hour 
after hour, to slaves. A Irietul of' mine told me how he once 
stayed ifi the house of a writer who had made his name~a modest 
and low grade love atui adventure serial tiame- -and saw a small 
factory at work. I'his atuhor emplo\ed,two girls. To one he 
would say “1 lave the lovers qtiarrelled then make one of them 
elope," and to the other he would say "f lave y<ju disinherited the 
hero well, make hitn emigrate to C.anada, and give him a 
rougli time on a farm till I look in again later in the morning." 
lake tliat, he saiil, he had a pleasant foreman's life. Even as a 
foreman he had only to work in dm mortntig, and yet he pro- 
duced six or eight full length stories a year. 

Too Mncii 1’iioiHnrr for To-morrow. 

Once, matty years ago, wlum I was in Amsterdam, standing 
under the railway bridge which carries tlie line over the canals to 
the west, a negro catm* up to me with a bright yellow boot on one 
foot and carrying the t alter bom in his InuttL He explained he was 
a British sailor who had iiibsetl his ship iutd wms stranded, and 
would I buy tltc brag so that he cotiki get some breakfast. I 
asked him why he did not them for sak as a pair, but 
looking very shrewd he pointed to the tme he was wearing 
and said : “I'hiit ? I wa*^ keeping that one for to-morrow's 



breakfast ” I hope he got away from Holland fairly quickly, 
because he was plainly no match for Dutch business capacity. 
I remember once a barber, back in England after many years 
in South Africa, saying that the attitude of the Dutch to the 
native population was absolutely right. He said : I don’t 
mind telling you I don’t like those black men and when I 
asked him what was wrong with them, he said : Well you 
can put it like this. Thev are the kind of people that if you 
give them fivepence-halfpenny, it’s no use trying to make them 
think it is sixpence/' 

He would have hailed as a brother the enterprising overseer to 
whom a native complained that he had been given the wrong 
wages, producing a Ready Reckoner to show what he ought to 
have had. The overseer took the Ready Reckoner, looked at it 
with contempt and handed it back, saying : ‘That’s no use. 
That's last year’s Ready Reckoner.” 


The Warfare Between Religion and Science. 

All the people who hope to get rich by supplying the Spaniards 
with machinery will snarl when they bear of the traditional 
Spanish substitute for hour-glass egg-timers. It is to say two 
Paternosters for a lightly-boiled egg, three was for a hard-boiled 
egg. 

The Devil’s Palindrome. 

It runs “In girum imus nocte et consumimur igni,” The 
Devil's Latin is of course Kitchen Latin. 


Brighter Dogs, 

Among the balls “in aid of” now being arranged I hear there 
is one in aid of a fund to teach road sense to dogs. There is no 
saying where this will end. I have never known one which 
would not have been the better for instruction, if not in road 
sense, then in house manners. Some years ago I remember a book 
called Almost Human^ which called for volunteers to help dogs 
over the small gap which, said the author, was still keeping them 
from full participation in our human life, with such amenities 
as it has to offer. 


Out of Date, Not Out of Rkacil 
Nazi Germany is generally thought to be more preoccupied 
with the future than with the past, but it has revived various past 
practices, and I read in the Nem-lieimw that “massing of torch- 
bearers and other activities akin to medievalism, practised in 
Hitler's Germany, have raised sneers in mtme Liberal nations.” 
Now, says this paper, a still more picturesque relic, a horse-drawn' 



mail coach, is to be revived in the Black Forest in the Bavarian 
Alps. The German Postmaster Generars name is one any man 
might envy, for he is Dr. Ohnesorge. He is setting an exarnple to 
the world is not being trammelled, as Americans in particular 
^arc, by thinking that if anytliing is obsolete it is a kind of sin to go 
"^back to it. I'he mail coacli h;is all the advantages over the train 
for certain kinds of country journeys, and provided you are not in 
a great hurry, which, after all, nobody, generally speaking, ever is. 

Oil lamps arc another instance of an old way of living with special 
merits of its ov/n, but now altogether discredited. In old prints of 
London, the lamji makers witli their shops and factories held a 
very prominent place, and lamp trimming was a daily occupation 
in the house, wliidi is, 1 suppose, the main reason why even 
people who like Lamps do mu attempt to have them. But men 
ought to fee! that they luive the fnaalom of the centuries and the 
benefit of ail past inventions, even those which have been trumped. 
It ought not to l)c thought an eccentric pose to use a tinder and 
flint in preference to matches. 

Whitewash Titiins Traitor. 

Preachers who want a vivid illustration, of the folly of hoping 
to persist ant! thrive in wic'ktalncss, have it ready to their hand in 
the Whitewash Van of the Great Western Railway. Whitewash 
has always been thought of as the sinnerks friend, but now it is to 
be used to draw special at tent ion to dejfbcts ; at any bump it 
splashes itself out and marks the spot. 1‘his is proof of great 
conscientiousness the part the G.W.R., and I am glad to see 
it because it was on tlie G.WkR. that the copy for this page went 
rattling away to Pen^.rmcc last week. 1 do not blame the railway, 
for it was only to be expected, since the MSS. contained the deviFs 

E alindrome. I'hts I received nt>t at first hand from the author, 
lit at second hand, throuidi an Italian Benedictine monk. 

Animal Liiirx. 

The world is ,a vale of tears, a place of pilgrimage, and the 
scene of much sorrow, but there is at any rate one thing in its 
favour, it is a place as at present arranged in which it is impossible 
for human beings tii libel dogs. Suc'h at any rate is the decision of a 
French court of h\i\ am! 1 luipe it will be upheld in British courts. 
.But I am sure a gn*at many people will think this is a monstrous 
‘Injustice, saying !iow sensitive tings are, and how much their 
rreputations matter to them. In the Imglish villages where threats 
of slander actions arc the great new hobby, a fruitful field for 
threats of litigation would be opened up if dags were given 
thdf tight to sue. , 



I see that in Hungary there is to be a town called Lilliputj 
founded by and for midgets, where they can live normal lives, as 
carpenters and gardeners and clerks, instead of thinking that the 
only calling open to them is that of public entertainers. The 
founder of the town, himself a midget, says he is tired of being or 
show, and tired of living in houses and towns so much too large 
for him. It is, perhaps, a^reasonable point of view, and yet hovi 
many ordinary-sized people wish they could live merely by letting 
themselves be looked at. They have to make themselves so very 
much fatter or uglier than they are before they begin to have a 
commercial value. Great ugliness, in addition to qualifying people 
for a restful life on exhibition, has some minor advantages. It is a 
great way of keeping railway carriages to yourself, supposing you 
are so misanthropic as to want to do so. I remember reading in 
George Robey’s memoirs his device for keeping the carriage to; 
himself He stuck whelks all over his fece, and nobody tried to: 
come in. 

Old and Useful Chinese Proverb. 

Kiss the hand you cannot bite. 

Postmen with Initiative. 

I see a postman has just been celebrating the completion of 
125,000 miles, five times round the world, spent in delivering 
letters, and he is well pleased with the way he has spent his time,; 
taking it rather on trust, with a beautiful simplicity of nature, that; 
the world is the better and the happier fin: his letters, although he; 
has no idea, being an honourable man, what was inside stuck-- 
own envelopes. It is a trial to postmen that all the better letters 
ire, by an evil continuing coincidence, always stuck down. It was 
robably this feeling that was responsible for the behaviour of an; 
Argentine postman some years ago, who just got tired and went 
straight to his own home every day with his entire bag. When he 
was discovered, I remember, there were seventeen thousand 
undelivered letters in his house, a year’s accumulation, and he; 
explained that he had intended, more or less, to deliver them all! 
some day, but a convenient day never seemed to come along, andl 
he began to get frightened there would soon not be room for hioil 
in his own house. ^ 

Pen-and-Inkers. 

We all have faces hot our own which we will carry with us fo£ 
ever, and there dwells with me the red and angry face of a man in m 
bowler hat, who accosted me in a railway carriage some littk 
while since.. I was listening to an acquaintance, fresh from 



Nigeria and full of its difficulties, and after a time Bowler Hat 
could stand it no longer. “And what about this country ? ” he 
said. “Doesn’t this country want thinking about and talking 
about ? What’s happening to it ? It’s being given over to pen-and- 
linkers. Look at Whitehall there, building after building filled 
;iwith pemariddnkers. And take it jffom me, pen and ink never 
made anything useful. 

He had^a good deal mote to say in rebuke of the ever-growing 
bureaucracy, and he foresaw the day when Government offices 
would reach, he thought, from I.ondon to Land’s End (for he was 
a West Country man), eating up the good earth with temples for 
inkpots and pens. 

De Mortuis Nil. 

It is often said that a man can no longer quote Latin in the 
House of Commons. This is what happens if you do : — 

Mr. Wise : . . Nobody is asking this country to be meek, 

but I will finish, with one quotation from an ancient poet, Ennius.” 

Mr. Gallachcr : “He is as dead as you are.” 

The Tyranny of Dates. 

I heard, the other day, of an Englishwoman in St. Sophia 
saying she was particularly interested in the Mohammedan 
influence on a hiiilding. When she was told it was built and 
consecrated some eighty years before Mohammed got into his 
stride, that what she was looking at was 540 and Islam 620, she 
said, “Oh, wdk if you are going to start talking about dates, 

I am not interested ; you can prove anything by dates.” 

Pitt the Poor Potato. 

Isaac Taylor begins his Natural Historj of Enthusiasm, and 
what a work it is, with the sentence : “Some form of beauty 
engendered by the imaginaticni or some semblance of dignity or 
grace, invests almost every object that excites desire.” I thought 
of this when I read of the housewives who are refusing to accept 
into their house as even temporary guests, potatoes that are ugly 
in shape. It is hard luck on the potatoes thus to be cheated of their 
final destiny, which is to be eaten rather than thrown, merely 
because of their looks. They make no pretensions to beauty, 
fiving very retired lives before coming out into society. They 
javc already had to get used to innumerable snubs, being treated 
Is a vegetable apart, and declined, often with horror, because they 
will not co«operate in the present ridiculous feminine craze to be 
extremely thin. The anti-potato drive is now apparently taking 



the offensive, and potatoes are being ostraci2:ed for being ugly 
in themselves, as well as the cause of ugliness in others. About 
their best asset now is their name, which is a really striking 
one. 

Patience Corner. 

“ Patience, fleas, the night is long.” 

— Old Spanish Proverb. 


Better Tripe-Sellers. 

The Paris authorities are taking a strong moral line about tripe. 
No one, in future, is to be allowed to sell it, declares the Prefect; 
of the Seine, who is unworthy, and upon whom the Police; 
records cast grave reflections. Immoral conduct, that uncom^ 
fortably wide phrase, is a. complete barrier, although lighter terms, 
some six months or so- in prison, will not necessarily disqualify. 
It is rightly held by the powers in Paris that to sell tripe is a 
privilege, tripe being the excellent thing it is. No one ought to 
have the pure pleasures of the table, which the French know all 
about, marred by any doubts, however momentary, about the virtue 
of the seller. The man of delicate palate may also be the man of 
scruple, whose mind troubles him as he wonders whether he has 
bought from the most virtuous man, and how the good money 
he has paid away is going to be spent. 

It was one of the many advantages of a simpler agricultural 
economy that, pedlars apart, men knew in the main all about the 
people from whom they did their small buying. They could 
consider not only whether they themselves wanted the articles, 
but whether the money would be passing into good hands. To-day 
is extraordinarily difBcult to judge, and men have to forego this 
irt of the consumer’s surplus of enjoyment. No one will grudge 
j tripe this further excellence, and those who eat it with onions 
can also reflect that onion sellers are men who deal in a commodiq 
which makes its presence known with singular candour and force 
and the profession instinctively repels those with anything to hide 

Novelists. 

Modern authors, particularly novelists, seem, when I talk t< 
them, continually torn by the feeling that they cannot slog awa; 
if they live in London, but if they retire to a remote county the' 
will lose touch with the literary world, and not be reviewed at all 
or be treated summarily, because nothing keeps a reviewer up ti 
the mark like expecting to run into the authors. The most com 



petent novelists go into complete retirement while writing, and 
then are to be met all over the place as their book comes out. 
I believe there are some twelve hundred practising novelists at 
work in England, but that the number of novels published every 
year is only two a day. I remember a rich young Jewess of St. 
Ijohn’s Wood telling me what a trial she found it, that whereas she 
needed three novels a day to get through her time, only two were 
published, and she was only saved by the talent and industry of 
the French. She would not consider filling in the gaps with old 
books, written, she said with distaste, by dead people, as though 
that made them unwholesome and rather dangerous. It is a very 
good thing for authors that women, who do most of the current 
reading, have a prejudice against anything old, or modern authors 
would be left to compete on their merits with the previous 
centuries. 


Calamities. 

There is a book I am very fond of recommending to young 
people with an itch to turn author, the elder Disraeli’s Cakmttks 
and Quarrels of Authors, Open it anywhere in the first or calamities 
section, and the page headings are a feast of salutary warnings. 
^‘Disappointments disordering the intellect” is one, and *'The 
Miseries of Successful Authors” and ‘‘The Illusions of Writers in 
Verse,” a well worn theme this, arc on the menu. Then there is 
Ockley, of Queen Anne’s day, whose history of the Saracens was 
one of the first of the famous Victorian Bohn volumes. 


The Good Earl of Oxford. 

Ockley thought he had found a patron in the Earl of Oxford, 
who hadf him to a meal, where his table manners let him down so 
badly that he was struck with horror and amazement to hea 
mmours of how very rude he had been. But, alas, having suppec 
well, he could not in the least recollect whether he had been 
offensive or not. The Earl of Oxford overlooked awkwardness at 
table, and continued to be prepared to be written to, and some 
years later a letter from Ockley’s widow to the Earl lays before 
.him the deplorable situation of her affairs. “If,” says Isaac Disraeli, 
“the letters of the' widows and children of many of oiir eminent 
authors were collected they would demonstrate the great fact that 
hht man who is a husband or father ought not to be an author. 
They might weary with a monotonous tale, and usually would be 
dated from the gaol or the garret.” 



Leon Daudet shared one thing with Clemenceau, whose life! 
he was to write — that pre-war nationalism which was so 
conscious of being pre-war. He recalls a conversation he had 
with Clemenceau, shortly before his death, in which Clemenceau 
asked leave for an indiscreet question, which was : “How is it 
that you, who have studied both medicine and philosophy, still 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ? It is extraordinary/* 

Daude/s reply was : “What is astonishing is that you, at the 
end of a life such as yours, made up of reflection and suffering,; 
should refuse to admit so simple a fact.’’ 

“Simple ? ” said Clemenceau, “but if God existed . . . 

“Life exists,’’ replied Daudet, “you recognise that, even if you 
cannot see it. At least you are conscious of your blood, yout 
muscles, your eyes — but not life which nevertheless manages to 
control those things,” 

“But what,” asked Clemenceau, “do you make of philosophy? ” 

“And what,” replied Daudet, “do you make of St. Thomas 
and the theologians ? They are great philosophers, who based 
themselves on the human reason.” 

Whereupon Clemenceau broke off the argument by shaking 
Daudet’s hand warmly, and saying : 

“Anyhow, you and I have one faith in common : France.” 


Learning Made Easy. 

A character in Leslie Henson’s new show, “Running Riot/ 
says a memorable thing : — 

“To copy out of one book is plagiarism. 

To copy out of three books is research.” 

I have several friends who dignify with the name of researd 
reading a French book or two, and indeed, any kind of reading 
as opposed to looking in their heart and writing what they fiti< 
there, a less laborious but more risky business. 


For Praisers. 

If you ate the , sort of person- — and these words are particular!; 
addressed to bishops — who wishes to do a lot of praising out o 
goodness of heart, and to help the human animal along, you wi) 
DC glad to know that you can now buy a chart which gives yoi 
“brilliant word-power” through the use of Hartrampf’s vocabu 
laries which, says the leaflet, “will enable one to clothe beauty wit! 
fascinating charm and dazzling brilliance.” This is not an advci 
tisement for clerical evening dress, but an aid to eloquence I; 
which, grouped in printed circles, every sort of synonym can b 



found, verbs and adjectives and nouns. There are three columns 
of such words at the disposal of the would-be Praiser. But 
equally, says the booklet, the vocabulary of sin-crime is 
gratifyingly easy and surpassingly exhaustive, and the illus- 
trations for using words in this group correspond to those 
illustrating praise. You can also obtain a Cosmological 
phenomena chart, which explains the importance of plan and 
of history. 

A Week at Margate. 

Among the books of the 1826 season was A Week at Margate, 
which has as its epigraph : — 

‘'You may stay out a week, taste the pleasures all round, 
“And carry home change from a Note of Five Pound.” 
But even more attractive is a book advertised on the fly-leaf 
of this volume : Stniles for All Seasons — or Mirth for Midsummer, 
Merriment for Michaelmas, Cheerfulness for Christmas, Laughter 
For Lady-Day. The book consists of Parlour Poetry and Drawing 
Room Drollery ; it supplies Solace for Summer, Amusement 
for Autumn, Wit for Winter, SprightJiness for Spring : — 

“In the Waiting-Room, Chamber, the Cabin, or Chaise, 
Low Spirits to sink, and Good-humour to raise.” 

A morning paper which evidently believed in Health through 
Joy, proclaims : “This Book should be in every Ship's Cabin, 
and on the table in the waiting room of every Medical Man.” 

Ethelwulf and Alfred. 

I have been reading some of the earliest history books, Tbe 
Feudal Manuals, which were read in the thirteenth century, and I 
have been much impressed with the fine figure which was cut in 
the eyes of the Norman French aristocracy by my two favoprite 
Kings — Alfred, and his less splendid, but more engaging father, 
Ethelwulf. There were pages about them in these feudal manuals, 
saying what fine fellows they were : Alfred, more punctual than 
his father, and the patron king of alarm-clock makers; but 
Ethelwulf, for ever memorable for his great benefactions to the 
Roman clergy, to whom he gave enormous sums to keep a light 
burning in honour of St. Peter, and a different light for St Paul. 
He gavf the Pope money, quite additional to the Peter's Pence 
■which he founded. Perhaps there was some vanity in all this, and 
he wanted them in Rome to see what a terrific place Wessex was, 
where money was of no account. In later days the Wessex 
dioceses have been among the poorest in England, and their 
Bishops must say “No, you had all we could spare round about 
850.” 



AND Others. 

counsel of 2, womRn is not worth much, but he who does 

not take it is worth nothing.’’ 11 1 „ 

“I wept when I was born, and every day shows why. 

‘‘ ‘Will pay’ is a fine bird, but ‘cash down’ sings.” 

“To steal the pig and give away the feet for God’s sake.” 
“It is in the best cloth that one is the most deceived.” 

“There is no worse abbot than the one who has been a monk.” 
“Other people’s worries kill the ass.” 

“He who denies the cat skimmed milk must give the mice 

the cream,” • . , , . 

“Laws follow the roads that kings wish them to take. 


Crisis Wisdom. 

Last week an old lady asked a friend of mine i Is the death 
ray the same as the Maginot Line ? ” And I heard also of a cook 
in the country whose comment when she heard that there were to 
be negotiations at Munich was : “What, more negotiations ? 
Well, let’s hope that nothing will come of them,” from a general 
sense that the word meant trouble. And then there was the 
father of another friend. His son found him turning over an 
atlas in the library, and saying : “Where is this place, Czecho 
something, that there’s all this trouble about it ? I can’t find it 
anywhere on the map of Europe.” His son saw that the map was a 
pre-war atlas, and explained to him saying : “Father, since that 
map was made there has been a great war, and they have changed 
all the boundaries.” Whereupon his father abandoned it in 
disgust, saying “Changed all the boundaries, have they ? Well, 
of course, if they go doing that, it reduces the whole thing to a 
baliy farce.” 

Be Kind to Our Ancestors, 

It is customary to abuse the Japanese these days, but there 
are one or two marks of kindliness to be credited to them. Having 
failed to secure for monkeys, on their merits, all the consideration 
which might be shown to them, the Japanese have launched an 
adventitious appeal, and a notice board by one monkey haunt in 
Japan, now reads “Be kind to our ancestors.”’ This wojild not 
answer in England, where it would be much better to say “Be 
kind to ariimals,” because the word animal is a more grateful 
sound on the English ear than the word ancestors. In the English 
view, ancestors are people to boast about or to forget about, 
but nbt to cultivate. They had their innings and it was not a bad 
one, and they cannot be represented as deserving pity, and in any 
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country where the sense of property is so keenly developed, most 
of the well-to-do” know they would possess nothing if their 
ancestors were not firmly dead. 


Fountain Pens for Medals. 

The other kindly change in Japan is the increasing popularity 
among the ordinary troops of fountain pens instead of medals as 
rewards for bravery in the field. The fountain pen has many 
advantages over the medal. It enables the brave man to write 
down his brave deeds at the time, instead of leaving them to be 
free copy for somebody else. The world of letters must rejoice 
at this notable advance in the territory of the sword, and the 
higher standard of education which is now normal in the British 
Atmy should make a fountain pen an essential part of every 
soldier's knapsack. 

Difficulty of Pleasing Everybody. 

A waiter in Poland, where tips are abolished, annoyed by the 
persistent attempts of a satisfied hotel visitor to give him a 
gratuity, brought an action for defamation of character. The 
visitor got out of the difficulty by offering a public apology and 
paying costs. 

Perfect Numbers. 

Perfect numbers are those which are equal to the sum of\heir 
divisors, unity, or one, included, and of course the number itself 
excluded Now the first perfect number is 6, for 6 = i+2+3. 
The next is 28 = i + 2 + 4 4 - 7 ■+• 14. 

The following is the complete list of the twelve perfect 
Tiumbers : — 

(1) . 6. 

(2) . 28. 

( 3 ) ‘ 496- 

(4) . 8128. 

( 5 ) - 33550336. 

(6) . 8589869056. 

(7) - 137438691328. 

(8) . 2305843008139952128. 

■ (9). 265845599156983174465464692615953842176. 

(10). 19156194260823610729479337808230363813099732154816 
9216. 
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(11) . 13164036458569648337239753604587229102234723183869 

43117783728128. 

(12) . 1447401115466452442794637312608598S481573677491474 

835889066354349131199152128. 

This last number is a perfect number in another sense. It is, by a 
coincidence, the exact figure of the combined circulation of the 
Catholic Press in this country following last Sunday’s special 
Press drive. 

-I 


Coffee’s Early Struggles. 

All of us who lightly drink cups of coffee, taking it for granted 
as a drink against which nothing very bad can be said, ought to 
know that coffee had a great battle to win its footing. When it got 
to France in the seventeenth century the wine growers hated it, 
not merely as a competitor, but as a Mohammedan. This was the 
drink of teetotal Islam, muscling in on the territory of Christian 
wine-drinking France. Coffee began as something you could 
only get from a chemist with a doctor’s prescription, and when the 
Marseillais began drinking it without prescriptions, the doctors 
roundly declared it to be poison, and a doctors’ meeting debated 
whether the use of coffee was harmful to the inhabita nt s of Marseilles. 
I have been reading the fine speech of M. (Mlomb, in Manseilles 
Town Hall, when he roundly declared that it was a dangerous 
drug, not worthy to be named in tlic same breath with fermented 
liquor, with wine. If its demerits, he said, neeikal i’urthcr illus- 
tration, let them reflect that Europeans had learnc,-d a ho ur it from 
Arabs, and Arabs from goats and camels. But in spite of the 
doctors, the French went ahead and learned how to make coffee 
and have made it with considerable disfinedon vwr since. 

A man who played a big part in this was the g,rcaf HlcctoFs 
physician, a man with the name (TrncHus Buntekuh. One of his 
favourite prescriptions for a sick person was a hundred cups 5f 
tea. Buntekuh means brightly coloured cow. 


In Numbers, for the Numbers Camf., 

One of the key positions in modern government is to be a 
census official, especially if your country has minorities. Particu- 
larly flagrant were the old' I lungarian officials, thirty years ago,^ 
who loved to devise ways of entering as hfagyars *all sorts off 
Slovaks and Croats and Serbs and jumanians. A th uirite dodge 
which has been used pretty well cver^Avhere, has been to make a. 



knowledge of the language, in this case of Magyar, essential for all 
sorts of employment, and then because the Slovak, or whoever he 
was, spoke Magyar, to pretend he was one. In 1910 there was an 
amusing banquet in Budapest, and the Minister of Education 
proposed the health of the chief censor, after the census of 19 ro. 

‘ The censor was a civil servant who was also a poet, like Austin 
Dobson or Humbert Wolfe, and the Minister’s speech went 
like this : “Our honoured colleague combines in himself the 
poet and apparently the most prosaic statistician. But this 
incompatibility is only apparent, for having collaborated 
with him for many years, 1 know that his acute mind has 
enabled him to introduce into the figures of his statistics a 
similar sentiment, to arrange these figures in such a way that 
the poetry of patriotism is apparent in them at the first 
glarjce,” 

The Too fiuMimE Business Man. 

In America, there is a very handsome magazine called 
Foritme^ which a Canadian friend of mine presented to me as a 
Christmas present three years ago for a year, and has renewed 
ever since. The Editors of For^mc have set themselves the task of 
saving the American business man from tbit overdose of humility 
which holds him back. 'Fhcy explain that the record of American 
business is something much under-rated. The American business 
man “has never got around to believing that the industrial 
achievement of the IbS. might equal in historical validity the 
icsthctic achievement of Athens, or the political achievement of 
Rome, or the religious achievement of the Middle Ages/* 
“Business is not just a phenomenon upon the surface of American 
life ; it is American life ; it is to the people essentially what 
Conquest or the Church was to other peoples of other ages/* 
But they say sadly, “the arts have drawn little inspiration from 
Business, and the important elements in the American universities 
arc actually hostile to it/’ ^‘Business and industry have not 
created what might be called an American enlightenment,” and 
what is more : “the public-relations job of Business has fallen 
considerably sh<ut of perfection. It has not even ixiduced the 
people to trust the Business man. The pc<q:>le suspect that 
behin<l his promotion copy, behind his handsome ante-rooms 
and ailaldc receptionists, the Business man is up to something.” 
The late Presidetu Coolidgc summed it all up when he said that 
the business of the United States is business. The same pregnant 
and pithy President also said maxims have made New 

England great : 'Wear it out, make it do, eat it up, and do 
without.” 



“The moon is dead^ — sang Mr. Belloc once— adding defiantly 
and euphoniously, “I saw her die.” This, says Science, which like 
the police, always gets its man in the end, is altogether untrue, 
and has not even the value of prophecy. On the contrary the 
moon has its career before it, and what is more— I paraphrase Sir 
James Jeaiis, who knows those parts well— we are going to be on 
much closer terms in the future. Finally the attraction we exercise 
on the moon will be so strong that the moon will break into frag- 
ments and we shall have not one moon — and what is one among 
so many of us— but many, and indeed a swarm of minute satellites 
in a ring, the same as Saturn. There are obviously good nights 
coming. 


America as God’s Own Country. 

A correspondent sends me word of a small friend of his who, 
being asked why God was almighty, replied “Because file’s a big 
tough from the West.” 

The Name is so Important. 

A correspondent has taken me to task for rudeness to readers 
by my reference to the “clamours” for a crossword. But there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in clamouring : widows in particular 
have scriptual encouragement for being importunate. Flow would 
my correspondent have liked the manners of an earlier journalist, 
W. Spence, at the end of the eighteenth century ? He did not 
call his paper anything as mild, medicinal or memorial as The 
Tablet — a title chosen in 1840, under the softening influence 
of the young Queen, I imagine. No, Spence called his paper 
P/gT Meaty or Lessons for the Swinish Multitude, It was a penny 
weekly, and it seems to have had a good saie~at any rate it ran 
for quite a time ; on the other hand, it did not live to be over a 
hundred, like The Tablet. 

Feathers in their Birettas. 

“The Jesuits are originally a savage Indian tribe, who emigrated 
very early in history to Spain via Arabia, and settled down in 
Northern Spain where they were made Catholics. For their 
savage and unscrupulous fierceness the Popes took them into their 
service as the Church’s vanguard. How disastrous they provedfor 
Germany is clearly shown by the historical fact that it was the 
Jesuits who urged Charlemagne to the merciless massacre of the 
Saxons at Verden.” (Extract of a lesson on Iiistory in a labour 
camp in Nazi Germany, sent on to me from the letter of a young 
German there). 



Definition. 49 

So over the Farm Street confessionals should be placed the real 
names, Big Chief Laughing Dogma, and Great Chief Whacking 
Penance. 


Definition. 

Journalism : ‘‘that wretched profession which is usually 
deemed the last resting place of broken-down gentility.” — hife 
of W, Combe. 

Thoughts on Foreigners. 

Here are some sentences culled from that popular Victorian 
work, IS ear Home^ or Europe Described ^ 1850. 

Rome — “This is the capital of Italy, and once it was the capital 
of the world. It was a wicked city then, full of idols and cruelty— 
and it is a wicked city no 7 P, Flere the Pope lives, lie is the chief of 
all the priests of the Roman Catholic religion. You see why that 
religion is called Roman. The Popes lives at Rome. He pretends 
that ail he says is right. lie says he is like Peter the Apostle ; but 
Peter obeyed the word of God, and the Pope does not. When 
one Pope dies, another Pope is chosen. 

“The Pope has a great church. It is the largest in the world. 
It is called St. Peter’s. Inside there is a large black statue of Peter. 
A great many people kiss its foot. Flow much grieved the holy 
Apostle Peter would have been had he known that people would 
worship him I ” 

And at the end of a Chapter. 

Question : What is the religion of the Italians ? 

Answer : They are Roman Catholics. 

Question : What do Roman Catholics worship ? 

Answer : Idols .and a piece of bread. 

Question : Would not God be very angry if he knew that the 
Italians worshipped idols and a piece of bread ? 

Answer: God is very angry. 


What Saves the Portuguese. 

Spain and Portugal were equally unfortunate in the judgments 
they incurred. Of Spain the authoress says : 

“Their religion is Roman Catholic. The people are idle, love 
■dancing . and "dressing, and playing on the guitar, better" than 
..working or reading.^’ 



50 The Art of Literary u-ianthood. 

While as for Portugal there is only one really redeeming 
feature : 

‘‘But in Portugal everything is worse than in Spain. The people 
are idle, and do everything badly, excepting they make good 
wine called Port. That is the red wine you see on the table with 
the Sherry of Spain.” 

That phrase “you see on the table” calls up a splendid picture 
of the assured high standard of living, from which these judg> 
ments flowed. 


The Art of Literary Gianthood. 

Victor Hugo used to hold court in tremendous style, with 
everybody sitting round, being careful not to speak in case they 
missed a gem, A man who was present at one of these Hugo- 
worshipping parties told me that suddenly, in the middle of a 
pause, Hugo exclaimed, “I believe in God” ; whereupon one of 
the court exclaimed, in his turn, “A God who believes in God.” 
Anatole France, according to the very amusing book which his 
secretary wrote about him, used to have a sort of salon^ but found 
it a strain to keep up his reputation. Anatole France was not at all 
an original mind except fn the way he dealt with hi.s post. It 
used to be brought up to him in bed, and he used to have it 
dumped, unopened, in the bath. After several weeks the bath 
would be full of post, and very painfully some sort of clearance 
md destruction would be accomplished. 

Envoi. 

Motto for this page (and for all other pages) : “Keep silence 
about all things, and thou shait have interior peace.” 

St. .Francis de Sales. 

(Patron Saint of Journalists)., 


The Just Wage. 

The French have a nice sense of the value of money and service. 
There is a story toj|^d about Firmin Gamier when he was touring 
with a horrific play of the Grand Guignol type, (iamicr, being off 
the stage, had condescended to provide the monstrous howling of 
a wolf which was to shake the audience with terror. At one town, 
however, he surprised his colleagues by giving no more than a few^ 
feeble miaows. When questioned about this, after the play, he 
indicated the number of the audience and declared that he was not 
going to waste his magnificent voice on three old women and a child, 



I wish I knew more about the monks of Mount Olivet Monas- 
tery, of whom I have been reading in the Nottingham Guardian, 
who, so a picture tells me, make it their good work to train backward 
young men as circus artists. ^ An illustration in the Nottingham 
guardian showed the Father Superior handing up a hoop to a 
'young tightrope walker on a tightrope in the monastery grounds. 
The monastic habit, with all its many advantages for would-be 
conjurors, is full of inconveniences for would-be trapeze artists, 
and so I imagine monks are content to give thdr instruction frorn 
the groimd, trying to show how it should be done. Perhaps the 
idea originated in the age-old association between hermits and wild 
animals, so that a father of the desert, when his vow of poverty 
stood in tlie way of some good work, could earn a little money by 
a short tour with his extremely tame lion or basilisk. 

A't A Pinch. 

This engaging speech was made by the opener of the All- 
Hallows Fayre, in Birkly, by a Wesleyan, addressing a Church of 
England audience - 

count it a very neighbourly act to invite me here to-day. I 
am an old-fashioned follower of John Wesley, and it has been in 
the blood of my family for five generations, and at the same time 
I am one of tiiosc who can wt>rship anywhere— in a Roman 
Catholic Cathetlrai on the <,k>ntinent— where our Lord is acknow- 
ledged to be the leailer.'^ 

1 am glad that Roman (aitholic cathedrals on the Continent are 
better than oothingc Sotne of tliem are not bad places at all.' 

Best Behaviooh. 

i find that in one of tiic new blocks of flats near the Marble 
Arch, among the regulations for the tetiants occurs the injunction 
^‘No religious services or immorality pennitted in these fiats/’ 

Recipe tor Popclakity. 

Mr, Belloc has been uniting in the Sunday Times ahemt clocks 
and watches, and what a field for craftsmanship they were for 
three huiuired years, Uis essay reminded me of the attempts I 
used to make to persuade Father Bede jarrett to put all Ms young 
Dominicans at his new foundation at ()xfi>rd on to building a 
wonderful clt^ck, witli tlcvils and Diuninicans dodging each other 
in and out, and revolving in powession as the clock struck the 
hour, T‘his, { saitl with cimlidence, wnnild become in no time the 
supreme sight in Oxford, The English public loves anything 
mechanical^ and at \X ells you can sec the charabancs from Bristol 
full of people who care not^any thing fi>r the West front and the 



Coronation of Our Lady, or the stone in honour of King Ine, the 
king who found pigs in his drawing room, and renounced the world 
forthwith, but who stand gladly gaping to watch the knights 
come out and tilt against each other on the inside clock. 

Oxford is a county town and ^ market town, an industrial 
centre and now a residential place like Cheltenham, and all thesq 
people would crowd into the narrow courtyard of Blackfriars. If: 
the clockwork principles involved are not obscure or dihicult, 
what is cliiefly called for is great patience, which is the stock-in- 

trade of religious orders. Mechanical ingeiiiiity rather than 

abstract writingis the way to the EnglisHpian’s heart. Perhaps a 
saint wiTanse who will recruit his order in the garages of England 
where there is a good deal of scope for repentance and the Dismas 
touch, and would put them to this sort of work, or perhaps the 
Monks of Buckfast, with lively and fertile minds, are already 
completing in one of the Abbey cellars a great clock that is a 
veritable masterpiece alternating anathemas and benedictions and 
being full of animated pageantry. 

Pity the Poor Old Tortoise. 

I always feel great sympathy for the poor tortoise, and I 
welcomed Sir Frederick Hobday's letter, stating that far too many, 
not very happy tortoises, are made to come to England against 
their will, and that they find it \’ery cedd after the tropics and sub- 
tropics, and die of" quickly. Sir Frederick i l( )!>day, the king of vets, 
once took me over the Royal Veterinary Surgeons' College, where 
the museum is full of things the spectator is little likely to forget, 
and in particular the enormous cantioii balls which have a way of 
slowly forming inside horses' srornachs. i suppose there is a case 
for bringing tortoises to ihigland, aovy that so many people live 
too fast, and nerve specialists want to iind ways of inducing them 
to moderate their temp(». The company of farmyard animals is so 
good for the nerves, precisely because they arc none of them in a 
hurry, and take their tiine, but tortoises arc even more impressive, 
but then they have plenty c)f time to take. 

I’liE DevhAs Pui.lUT. 

In T/je Uoifer fot October, I fmd a jolly article on "‘‘The First 
Principles of Copy*Wrltingd’ which cKpdains 

“It is well known tliaf advertisers make for the weak spots in 
human nature as tht‘ easiest line if’ aiiark, and the main weaknesses 
to which advertisers appeal are : fear, Hcjobhishncss, sex, laxincss, 
greed. Do you* (asks the writer) *rcct >gnixc most of the seven 
deadly sins?*'' 



I suppose three more unlike poets have never co-operated 
across the ctouries, having qtiite so little in common with each 
other, as Boethius, Alfred the Great and Martin Tapper. I think 
Tapper got the idea of putting Alfred into Victorian English 
I verse about the same time as Tennyson’s mind was turning to 
King Arthur, and I imagine that Tapper, as the author of Prover- 
^bial Philosophy, was full of envy of Alfred, on whom so many 
proverbs had been fathered. Anyway he did his best, but the 
final result is not very inspiring, and is full of lines like : — 

So also God hath bounded sea and laqd. 

The fishy kind except at his comhiand 
On earth may never swim. 

• And his command is rarely given. 

How TO Pass the Collecting Box. 

I enjoyed the tale, which was new to me, of the elderly money- 
lender and the Salvation Army lass. She accosted him in Bond 
Street in Self-Denial Week, and said “Will you give a shilling to 
the Lord ? ” 

“Plow old are you ? ” said he. And she answered : “Nineteen.” 

“Well,” said the moneylender, “I am seventy-five, so I shall be 
seeing him before you do, and ITl give it to him.” 

As most people with money are older than most people who go 
out begging, this is rather a deadly line in pocket protection. 

TliE PUSEY PIORN. 

The rent as a theme in letters had its great days in the nine- 
teenth century. The miser’s old cry in answer to the metaphysicians 
“Taxes is true” belongs to an earlier date, and taxes were so low 
or so indirect in Queen Victoria’s • days that for the ordinary 
careful father of a family, anxious each year to save and invest, 
the rent was the largest single cheque concerning him at quarter- 
day. To-day the income-tax has usurped that pre-eminence. It 
was the Victorian rule that a wise man’s rent would not be more 
than one-tenth of his income. It does not rest with him to make 
the same sort of rule about his income-tax, though the exemptions 
and allowances make the tax work out at about one-tenth for 
moderate incomes. But what a far cry is it to the grand days of 
King Canute when fine estates in the Vale of the White Plorse 
were conferred on the Pusey family, and all they had to do was to 
blow a horn, I went to see that horn just before it was sold by 
auction at Christie’s because I could not know the good 
news that it was going to be bought for nineteen hundred pounds 
by an anonymous benefactor for the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Down to 1935 it was in the Pusey family, and when I was in North 



Berkshire I used to ask about it and be told that it lived in a safe in 
Chancery Lane. But in that year William Randolph Hearst was 
allowed to buy it, to add to that jackdaw's nest that he accumu- 
lated at St. Donat's in Wales. It seemed only too likely that in the 
sale of his collection some other American would carry it off to 
New York or California, and there is not here any law, as there is 
in Italy, to prevent historical and artistic treasures from going ouf" 
of the country. It is a fine long curving ox horn, with some 
medieval metalwork encitiing it. The family's most famous 
member was the great Dr. Pusey, who had a horn of his own to 
blow and blew it through a busy lifetime. 

The Pusey estates acquired in the eighteenth century the neigh- 
bouring farm-house, Lyford Grange, where Edmund Campion 
was captured in 1581, and it was while this house was part of the 
Pusey estate that it went down in the world and became, what it 
has remained, a farm-house. 

Tnii Ilsin-UL Art. 

I have been reading a book that solc\ nearly a million copies 
in America : Dale Carnegie's How to IFm Friends and Inflnena ’ 
People, This is a book of a|>plicd psychology by an immensely 
successful teacher, which primarily aims at teaching American 
business men how to get more business by getting themselves 
betteiTiked. It explains to tlicm that people's overmastering inner 
dream is to feel important, and if you can onl}^ make them feel 
important the battle is half won. A great deal of business results 
apparently from completely admitting yourself in the wrong, 
whether you are or not, because then the only way the other man 
can feel important is not by making an angry speech with which 
you entirely agree, but by taking the magnanimous line. 

'roPMItADOW. 

At Frances Chesterton's hiticnd I was tok!~and had later 
confirmation— “that the (dicsterton home at Topnieadow has 
been left to the Church. Ir deserved so>nie special fate, for it was not 
at all an ordinary house, and it sums up in itself so much of G.K.C 
It is medieval in centring in a great living luall, with nothing above 
it, and this reassertion of an older building tradition in the heart 
of an outer suburb was nut desigiietl ; it came about as a natu ral 
result of his writing ami his h >bhies. Originally Tt)pmcadow was 
the building across the road foun the first Bcaconsfickl h(»rne, 2 
place to \v|iich he retreated to write anti where plays were stagcil. 
Readers of the Autobiography will recollect how that profound 
book is constructed rount! the toy theatre winch played so big 2 
part in G.K.'s youth, and whiclt led so early to that analysis of th< 



imagination as the discoverer of reality, and that search after the 
nature and meaning of innocence, which is the special burden of 
the book. As I was standing in that hall, after the body of Frances 
Chesterton had been laid beside her husband, 1 felt T was looking 

something — at property as the extension of personality— soon 
to vanish and become a memory, but stilLwaiting, undissolved, but 
doomed, the source of its vitality gone. The massed books, in a 
confusion of arrangement, and the Catholic works of art and 
devotion which crowned them, as, too, the Catholic years crowned 
their long married life, summed up this story of a Christian hearth 
and of letters baptised. I had known the house over some ten 
years, and I was glad that my last sight of it was when it was still 
alive with a poignant hospitality and the sense of many friends. 

Chesterton wrote for his own day, and it was a matter of chance 
whether he kept copies of his own books, and he worried little 
enough about being read in the future. But it is likely to be found 
true, I think, of one particular book of his tliat it appeared thirty 
years too soon. It is only in the world of the Marxist and the Nazi 
that the real meaning of 77je Man IV '/m IV ns Tbnrsfky, and the 
immediacy and truth of its study of the dual role men play, will be 
widely imderstood. When it appeared, conspirators were rare 
romantic figures, but in great stretches of luiropc and Asia now 
every man is acting a role and misjudging the rest of the world 
while misleading it about himself. 

As for Tbe Ballad of the White Horse^ it has all the story of our 
generation in it. 

WniTF. flOHSFS. 

As far as I know no one has ever attempted to buy and trans- 
port to America the Islington White I lorse, sod by sod, and he is 
now safely scheduled as tlie very ancient memutnent he i.s, The 
Uffington horse easily leads in the Wliite Horse race, 'Fhc one at 
Ethandune was changed over and the head cut where the tail 
used to !)c in the eighteenth century, and the one at Weymouth is 
landed with George 111 on his hack. There are snudlcr, quite 
modern horses, including a red one in VX'arwickshire, and I think 
the total is eleven. 


The Art of FIanging On. 

Life statistics are only likely to confuse those who try to find out 
low carefully they must watch their step and which are the 
railings that are best for a long life. There is a writer called 
yfosso who studied intellectual and physical fatigue, and came to 
he conclusion that politicians die young, largely through infec- 
ious diseases contracted through being so much in each other^s 



company, or at meetings, and that they die young throuo-li 
. depression of the nervous system. But Dr. Legrand says, on the 
other hand, that politicians do very well, and that it is kings and 
princes, wise men and churchmen, who are generally the first tc 
shuffle off their coil. He studied all the celebrities of history 
leaving out all those who v/ere, in modern idiom, “bumped ofp* 
or “rubbed out’' or “taken care of,” and he found that while the'^ 
churchmen had more centenarians than any other class, excent 
writers, they were not so good as politicians at getting into tht 
nineties. Inside the category of men of letters he found that 
political writers and controversialists stood a much better chance 
of reaching and passing eighty than historians or novelists^ 
indeed most of the novelists are dead before they are seventv 
And the historians do not do much better. These conclusions / 
against the general view of journalism as a short and mern 
business, a kind of all-night sitting amid ink and drink. Wh^ 
journalists die it Is from rushing about as though they wete 
American business men, who are the new kind of infant mortality 
Among centenarians’ recipes I particularly like the man who 
wrote to Th Tims thirty years ago to sa)^ tiiat he had never during 
his century taken any exercise at all, never walked for more than 
ten minutes on end in the open air in his later years, that every day 
he went to bed at seven, and got up at miebday, rested on a long 
chair at two, had two eggs at six, and then went back to bed 
He undertook to teach longevity on these terms, and the two 
sisters of Brillat-Savarin, who were ninety-nine and ninety-emht 
only used to get up for two months every year, for the two 
summeiMlid^y months, when their brother came to stay with 
them in the country. ^ 


Pantomime Uplift and Transformation Scenes. 

Mr. Wilson Disher, who knows about tliesc tffinns points out 
how extraordinarily humane, and one minht almost say «this 

'n tiK- last century when 
Red Riding Hood was shown at Covent Ciarden, the wolf ate tort 
Red Riding Hood and Prince Charming, hut in a sort of trans 
formation scene there was a glimpse of them h, .th in J leivcn nr 
as It was tactfully called, “The Land of the Blessed.” How vm 
su^rised eve^body would have bccti if, to live up to the Recal 
to Religion, that had suddenly happened it, this ycar'.s pantomime! 

A Far Fro.vi Golden Morning Silence. 

The great way to the heart of busine.sa men i.s through their' 
hobbles, and there arc storic.s of men who got large contracts 
because they found out that the other mar, collc«cd forelg^ 



Stamps for his little boy and took care to bring the stamps with 
them. I think a very good play could be written about business 
tiien simultaneously taking this course and each seeking to find out 
>nd adopt the hobby of the other. There is one very nice story 
of one of Dale Carnegie’s pupils who decided to be more genial, 
Jnd began by saying ‘‘Good morning, dear,” at breakfast, to his 
^ife. She was surprised and rather suspicious, but he gave her to 
understand that she could count on this as a regular thing, and he 
went on to say “Good morning” to the elevator boy, and in no 
time transformed his life and became a different being. 

The British Love of Compromise, 

‘T don’t believe in Hell, but I do think that those who have 
led bad lives will find it harder to get to Heaven than those who 
have led good.” (A contributor to the Dailj Mirror), 

The French, 

Another invaluable piece of worldly wisdom for the young at 
the outset of their careers comes from Thiers, or some such 
Frenchman, who said “I find that it is with the vanity of men that 
you do best business. You will not do half so well with their cupidity 
ot their ambition.” This may be rather truer of France than of 
England. I am assured there is much less ambition in France, and 
what there is, is much more modest. The glamour of public life is 
a much paler thing. Private life has rather more. Napoleon said of 
the French, who were at that time his world, that “the world is 
divided into pale-faced men who sit at desks, and red-faced rascals 
who go up backstairs,” 

Season of Academic Gloom, 

This is the time of year when panic has set in at the Universities, 
and all sorts of students have one thing in common, an extreme 
nervousness about whether they will ever get any sort of job, 
even if they have not, after all, done so abominably in the examin- 
ations. As fat as Oxford is concerned I have often reflected what a 
lot of money could be made by a hard-faced capitalist who would 
guarantee a minimum salary, with a clause permitting the contract 
to be cancelled in return for a cash payment. Heaps of young 
tx^n would sign during a period of no self-confidence, and then 
jsomething would come their way, and the only obstacle would be 
,.^e contract they had signed while hope was dead. There are few 
pounder pieces of worldiy wisdom than the dictum “Act in all the 
great emergencies of life as though you were rich/^ The world 
is full of people in uncongenial fields, because they took the first 




the no doubt excellent charity whose name is ‘"The London Female 
Preventive and Reformatory Institution.” A lot of these bodies 
were founded a hundred years or more ago, when people were less 
careful and considerate and labelled things exactly as they thought 
of them ; and for legal reasons it is, I believe, very difficult to 
[Change the name of a charity. 


Lamentable Lack of Acquaintance with the Rich. 

The other day a B.B.C. announcer, talking about Dives and 
Lazarus, pronounced Dives as though it rhymed with lives. 
He apologized later, I suppose tcJ any rich men who were listening. 
But such a slip could only happen to a man in whose home Dives 
and Lazarus were far from familiar figures, and yet whenever 
there is talk of waste and want, no names present themselves 
more readily. 


Tomatoes and Tempers. 

We are so accustomed to think of the Chileans as a hot- 
blooded people, quick on the knife, that it is a comfort to learn 
that what they are really quick on is the tomato. The President 
of the Chilean Senate has asked for legislation to save public 
men from being pelted with tomatoes. Yet the tomato is itself 
a comforting thing for believers in progress, for it has replaced 
the election egg, and the egg not only hurt more, but was gener- 
ally, by definition and price, bad, whereas tomatoes, although 
they do not get classed like wines as “throwing” tomatoes till 
they are pretty mature, go to meet the human face as rich as 
ever in essential vitamins. I remember when Lloyd George came 
down to Oxford, in 1923, he ^at round entertaining the young 
with political tales, and he said that the last time he had found egg 
on his clothes was the second General Election of 1910. The 
greatest amount of vegetable throwing I have ever witnessed at 
a political meeting was in the Corn Exchange at Oxford, at the 
height of Mr. A. J. Cook’s campaign. Vegetables came fast 
and furious, and the excellent George Lansbury folded his arms 
like the really Christian martyr he might so easily have been. Skilled 
tacticians are against throwing things at meetings, because of the 
opportunity given to the platform to strike heroic or sporting 
poses. It is much more effective to rustle newspapers, or for a 
number of men in clanking boots to get up and leave every thirty 
seconds. If the speaker takes notice of these things he does not 
look heroic, but rather fussy. 

There are no controversial political meetings in Germany 
now, which narrows the opportunities of the new Ersatz egg. 



I liked Mr, Arundel Esdaile^s story of the firm which wrote 
to the British Museum for the.advertising rates in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, I have sometimes seen the Anglo-Saxon KcvIstp^ a 
sumptuous affair which Lady Randolph Churchill produced 
around 1900 to draw England and the States closer together, 
classified by booksellers among pre-Conquest history. When the 
KevUw was launched, it was at a time when Englishmen wer<^i 
fond of calling themselves Anglo-Saxons, and liked to think their 
history, complete with political institutions, began in Frisia and i 
owed little to the Mediterranean. The sun of Freeman the I 
historian had not yet gone down, of whom it has been well said 
that although he does not say in so many words that Harold ■ 
had played cricket for England, he leaves on his readers the 
impression that he did. Freeman was a great Liberal, and I 
think he considered 1066 the first time that political opponents 
secured power, by dirty election tricks, like pretending to run 
away, at Hastings. 

Mr. Arundel Esdaile said that only fifteen per cent, of the people 
entitled to free library tickets possessed them, and he does not 
think very much of the kind of reading the fifteen per cent. do. I . 
once met an old woman who thought that if she took out a book i 
there was an implied undertaking on her part to read it, and as she 
found it unreadable she did not like to take it back. But librarians 
are not impelled to conduct viva voce examination and to weed 
out the people with heads like sieves, who are wasting everybody’s 
time by trying to read at all. 

The Outdoor Type. 

The Talmud tells us, or me at any rate, that Methuselah lived 
out of doors, and when he was around five hundred, an angel 
was sent to him, to suggest that it might be a good idea if he 
built himself a house. “Well,” he said, “can you give me any 
idea how* much longer I have to live ? ” “Oh,” said the angel, 
“about another five hundred years.” “In that case,” said 
Methuselah, “It is not worth while building a house.” 

A Disclaimer. 

The Vegehirian Messenger is, I sec, very anxious to have it made 
plain that neither Hitler rK>r Mussolini are really vegetarians, 
although tlicy may, for selfish reasons of their own health, l*at 
very little meat. But they print the menu of recent meals eaten by 
both, and they declare that Hitler cats caviare, as well as being 
rather fond, as he might well he expected to be, of an occasional 
pointed, slice of ham. Neither man, explains the Messenger^ can be 
considered as sharing the humane ideals of the movement. 



All this trouble of the little Baltic States not at all wanting to be 
guaranteed, and people in the larger countries telling them that 
they are going to be guaranteed and to like it, recalled to my mind 
an incident when Augustine Birrell, radiating good-nature in the 
^ouse of Commons, was saying how much he respected his 
^Apponents, and one of them said surlily “We don’t want your 
xespect,” to which Mr. Birrell replied : “The Hon. Member can- 
not prevent me from respecting him.” In the same way you 
cannot prevent people guaranteeing you if they are determined 
to do so. 


Turkish Undelight. 

Bond Street, which knows how to look after itself, must have 
read with a superior curl of the lip the Turkish legislation which 
rules out wedding presents because Turks have a way of giving 
rnuch bigger presents than they can afford. A better system is in 
Torce in Switzerland, where a book is kept, so that it can be seen 
exactly how much is owing in return, and the young married 
couple, or so I am assured but do not believe, work off their 
presents little by little. 


Why History is Bunk. 

There is plenty to complain about in the way of sensations 
posters and headlines these days, but nothing has made me jump so 
violently as a headline in the Dai/y Herald^ not in their biggest type, 
but with news more dumbfounding than any I have yet read, for 
it announced : “Man Does Not Exist.” By the time I had read 
fiurther, and seen it was all about some one particular man whom 
tbe fastidious police want particularly badly, out of all the millions 
o£ people there are, the harm was done. 


It Was All Time Wasted. 

It has been a bad war for the B*B.C. in as much as the 
’W'ar Office’s booklet, welcoming the new soldiers, said they were 
commencing to rid their minds of all the previous ideas of what 
life in the Army is like, “Ideas which, as often as not, have been 
provided by comic papers or radio comedians.” It is a reflection 
orx somebody, if, after seventeen years of broadcasting, this 
emptying of the mind has to be officially recommended. 



I have no friends, said the politician, but I find it does not matter, 
because I can always get along excellently with the enemies of my 
enemies. 


The Inelastic Week. 

An advertisement in a Hertfordshire paper said no more than 
this : “Wanted, two or three mornings a week/' Perhaps it is a 
sigh for the good old days of the French Revolution and the 
Decadi, or ten-day stretch ; or is it a cSll for a shorter week ? 


Bishops’ Rings. 

I hear a Bishop from Eastern Europe is now in Rome com- 
piling a history of Bishops’ rings, which promises to be the 
standard work on the subject, and indispensable to all serious 
students of Bishops. The so vereign virtue of a Bishop’s ring is that 
it shall be enormous. There have been instances of the more 
mundane of the faithful trying to bite out the stone when it is 
very large and fine, and when they imagine the Bishop is thinking 
of heavenly things and unlikely to notice, but it is not necessary 
for the stone to be really valuable, provided it is large enough to 
stop the mouth of the faithful. The episcopate is one of the offices, 
and perhaps the only one, where a very large ring is not flashy or 
vulgarly ostentatious, because, to borrow the phrase of modern 
architects, a large ring is strictly functional 


The People Kept in Awe. 

More from “Aubrey^s Miscellanies,” 1670, 

He says the country “then was a lovely champaign, as that 
about Sherston and Cotswold. Very few enclosures unless near 
houses , . . ♦ in my remembrance much hath been enclosed and 
every year more and more is taken in . . , . since the Reform- 
ation, and enclosures aforesaid, these parts have swarmed with 
poor people. Encl)surcs are for the private, not for the public 
good.” But how angry Dr. (k)ulton must have been to read John 
Aubrey saying “the tcvcfcnce given to holy men was very great. 
Then were the churches open all day long, men and women going 
daily in and out hourly, to and from their devotions. Then were"^ 
the consciences of the people kept in so great awe by confession 
that just dealing and virtue was habitual” 



Joseph de Maistre, that insuflicientiy studied thinker, wrote 
‘‘No sovereign power is strong enough to govern many millions 
of men unless it is aided by religion or slavery, one or the other/’ ; 
and ''No great people can be governed by the. Government.” 


The Use of Books. 

Those who want evidence that we are going downhill, and 
sinking from a mental to a physical plane of living, can find 
gloomy corroboration in a tobacconist in Fleet Street, who is 
selling fine old books, the contents of which have been cut out to 
make them into cigarette boxes. But contemporary authors will 
rejoice. The trade of letters suffers as no other trade suffers from 
the competition of the dead, especially if they wrote well. Their 
works endure and pass out of copyright, and so can be sold more 
cheaply. Lawyers and doctors and dentists have nothing to fear 
from their predecessors. No one can go to Dr. Arbuthnot or Dr. 
John Hunter, thinking them better doctors than the G.P. round 
the corner, but anyone can toss aside the struggling contemporary 
author and can say “Give me Swift or Fielding every time.” 
The hearts of Fleet Street are accordingly lifted up when they see 
this blackleg writing from the past finally destroyed, and destroyed 
in the interests of a hobby, smoking, which does not in the least 
conflict with, but naturally accompanies, reading. Some time ago 
the French devised a very ingenious scheme by which publishers 
were not to be free to reprint classics without paying anybody a 
royalty. The royalties were to be collected to form a literary fund 
for pensions for indigent living writers. Thus would the pill of 
non- recognition be gilded, and the unsuccessful author be saved 
from the pangs of hunger as well as of mortification at the sight of 
people preferring Balzac to him, for he would know that from 
their reading of Balzac came the money for his pension. 


Merits of Prize Cattle. 

I found a fine piece in Burke which seems to me particularly 
apt at the present moment. He says : “Because half a dozen 
grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring wdth their impor- 
tunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle reposed beneath the 
shadow of the British oak chew the cud and are silent, pray do not 
imagine that those who make the noise are the only inhabitants 
of the .field; that of course they are many in number; or that, 
after all they are other than the little shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of the hour,” I’he Press to 
ponder. 



Following the lay brother who bows to the telephone, I hear 
from across the northern border of a very deferential priest. 
He was heard telephoning to his Bishop, and he began '‘Is your 
Grace well ? ’’ and showed much preliminary solicitude for the 
health at the other end. Aftk some minutes, he was heard 
saying “Is your Grace still well ? ” This is true concern, born of 
the knowledge that men are like the glass of the Held, and thai^’ 
change is going constantly on in the human h-ame, and that the 
telephoner cannot see what sudden changes for the worse may 
not have occurred. It is more civil to keep on asking. 

Keeping Fit. 

“For myself, I would not give a snap of the fingers for 
Protestantism ; I would not give a snap of the fingers for Roman 
Catholicism. But I would give all for a strong, virile, vibrant 
faith that expresses itself in every nerve and pore of the body 
and points the way to a high and purposeful aim in life/’ 

Layman’s “Church Notes” (in the IV^or/lmg Gazette), 


The Loaves and Fishes. 

Overheard in the local public-house, near to Ampleforth 
Abbey. “And they do say that of a Friday the Abbot can turn 
fish into bread.” 

The Devil's Autograph. 

Seeing the great headings in the papers about I was 

reminded of the expedition I made some years ago, in Sicily, in 
search of the Devil’s autograph. It was supp< jsed, according to the 
old books, to be kept in the sacristy of the Ciathetlral at Girgentl. 
It was, said the accounts, an eleventh century document, a full 
holograph, in the infernal talon, entered into lu-twccn a canon of 
the place and Diabolus. I knew that so great a treasure would not 
be shown lightly to every newcomer, anti i ingratiated myself with 
the sacristan by admiring every tiling he siiowtal me. There were 
numerous religious paintings of the seventeenth anti eighteenth 
centuries, and there were many drawers full of vestments which 
came out one by one. innally i C( »uld wait ru^ U >nger and asked out- 
right, in a dog Latin which was found more intelligible tkin my 
Italian : “Habes nonne cpistolam diahtdi ? ” He changed colour 
and said it was nothing, but i tx:rsisted that it was much indeed. 
Then he said it was kept locked in a high tower, that it was never 
shown, and that anyway it was not a letter but only the signature/ 
and finally that it was the sort of signature one would expect its 
attributed author to -have, and with tluit I had to he content. I fdt 



convinced that I was among the last to whom the existence of any 
such letter would be admitted. Once, as the old guide books show, 
it was a great sight. The next generation will hear nothing of it, 
but I at any rate was just in time to see a forked tail disappearing 
r through the door. It is as near to sulphur as I have yet been. 

Whereupon my correspondent wrote to me as follows : 

‘The cathedral stands on the highest part of the once luxurious 
old town, and overlooks in the pkin beneath, a trail of about ten 
magnificent ruins. To reach it I had a long, steep and hot walk. 

‘The sacristan showed me the various treasures, but when I 
mentioned the letter he was singularly uncommunicative. Eventu- 
ally I got out of him that, ‘Yes, the letter was up there, in the tower, 
but no one ever saw it ; in fact, had not done so for many years. 
The canon in charge of the archives did not go there often — only at 
inconvenient hours, and he had the key. Perhaps I would come 
another day ; or even after the week-end’ ; when, I suppose, he 
hoped I would have left the town. 

“I decided next day to call on the canon. I waited till he had 
finished his siesta. He came down to me, and was most courteous, 
and said he would show me the letter if I could return that even- 
ing, as he had an appointment just then. 

“So back I went to the lower town for a much-needed cup of 
coffee. In the evening I presented myself once more. He took me 
up to the archives, and from a cupboard brought down a heavy, 
backless old volume tied up with string. It was the ‘Processo’ 
for the Beatification of a nun. The letter lay within. 

“To describe the writing would be impossible. I have never 
seen anything with the slightest resemblance to it. The script, the 
canon said, no one had ever been able to trace. I noticed that any 
letter which would appear at first sight to be in the formation of a 
cross, ended by not being a cross, but the ‘crooked,^ or ‘turned 
cross,’ the pagan symbol. 

Our Scoop. 

“The nun, he told me, had said in the letter the Devil had 
promised to cease his violent temptations, from which she was 
well known to have suffered for long. 

“The letter is written on a small sheet of paper, dated August 
nth, 1676, and begins, ‘II Dirgli.’ The rest is undecipherable. 
Half way down the pag^ is the word ‘Ohime,’ and the rest also 
I undecipherable. 

“I was most anxious to copy one or two of the hieroglyphics ; 
but the canon would not hear of this. He made me sit at his desk 
and copy the complete letter (a copy of which I enclose). 



‘‘When I asked him if many had seen the letter, he said, ‘You 
are the first since your late King George V came here twenty-five 
years ago, who was also anxious to see it. Before him, no one 
had for many, many years.” 

So, here, below, for all the truly literate, 1 print that treasure of 
Girgenti Cathedral, the Devil's Autograph letter, and if it does not 
say very much to you, you had better leave well alone and be , 
thankful, I owe it to the kindness of Miss AiJeen McClement, who 
was so much more indefatigable than 1 have been in tracking it 
down. 


it lojJiT'Xp^n yo}x 
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We are accustomed to think of the East as the great place for 
strange bazaars and wonderful bargains, but -we need look no 
further than the small advertisements in the papers to see that 
bargains can be picked up everywhere. A week or two back an 
^ M.P. was offering h^s services, and inviting offers, and in 
Wednesday’s Tims I noticed an old French family announcing its 
pedigree, heraldic arms and ancestral title all for sale. Anyone 
who wants a coat-of arms dating ‘‘from the Crusades, 1088,” says 
the advertisement — but that is a pardonable slip — has but to apply 
and they are promised illustrious members and superb connec- 
tions. In the ordinary way when rich men want these amenities, 
they can only get them through marriage. 

In the same issue there is an advertisement which reads "‘Chess 
partner available, lady. Terms by arrangement.” People who play 
Chess for money are a recognized feature on Coney Island, where 
I have played with them myself. There was one man who under- 
took to beat all comers in under an hour for twenty-five rents. 
If he had not beaten them he was quite philosophical about it, but 
as most Americans play Chess like slapdash draughts, he had a 
very high average of wins. 

Fly Fishing. 

Daniel O’Connell became an extremely skilled and quite 
untiring cross-examiner, with a great knowledge of the subter- 
fuges by which Irish witnesses endeavoured to avoid perjuring 
themselves and to maintain a verbal truthfulness. There is one 
story of a witness, in a case where a will had been forged after 
death, and the witness kept protesting that the testator “had life 
in him” when he signed. After a time O’Connell noticed that this 
witness took care never to vary the words “he had life in him,” 
and following up the hint he soon extracted the admission that the 
life in question was a live fly in the dead testator’s mouth. Small 
wonder that with such an apprenticeship, O’Connell,- on whom 
there were never any flies, was a full match for the English. 

Put This in Your Pipe. 

Non-smokers have this much consolation that they will be 
annoyed less by cigarette ends in the future, at least I imagine so, 
if the invention of a Hungarian, by which the cigarette paper is 
made of tobacco itself, gets universally adopted. This inventor 
said that he was a non-smoker, but it seemed to him inartistic that 
paper and tobacco should be joined. He spent £3000 before he 
succeeded. I always think that non-smokers are the most patient 
of human beings, because tobacco smoke is, after all, a pretty 



aggressive thing. Any other tricksters who changed the colour 
and tHckness and smell of the atmosphere would have to be a 
good deal more apologetic than smokers, but I suppose they, or I 
ought in candour to say we, feel that having overcome great 
vindictive enemies hke James I, we are not going to trouble 
about poor moderns. James I’s views on tobacco were whole- 
hearted. He called smoking “a custom loathsome to the eye,'* 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, 
and the black stinking fumes thereof, nearest resembling the 
horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” How 
angry he would be if he walked our streets to-day and saw what 
was advertised most. 

From an American magazine’s advertisement columns I pluck 
this for the delectation of us all : — 

‘‘Man Can Talk with God,” Says Noted Psychologist. 

“A new and revolutionary religious teaching based entirely on 
the misunderstood sayings of the Galilean Carpenter, and designed 
to show how we may find, understand and use the same identical 
power which Jesus used in performing His so-called Miracles, is 
attracting world-wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, noted psychologist, author and lecturer. 

“ ‘Psychiana,’ this new psychological religion, believes and 
teaches that it is to-day possible for every normal human being 
understanding spiritual law as Christ understood it, to duplicate 
every work that the Carpenter of Galilee-' ever did — it believes and ^ 
teaches that when He said ‘the things that I do shall ye do also,’ 
He meant what He said, and meant it literally to all mankind, 
through all the ages. 

“Dr, Robinson has prepared a 6000- word treatise on ‘Psychiana’, 
in which he tells about his long search for Truth, how he finally 
came to the full realization of an Unseen Power or force so 
dynamic in itself that all other powers and forces fade into 
insignificance beside it— how he learned to commune directly 
with the Living God, using this mighty, never-failing power to 
demonstrate health, happiness and financial success, and how any 
normal being may find and use it as Jesus did. He is now offering 
this treatise free to every reader of this magazine who writes him.” 

Don’t Be Bullied, 

The same magazine has an article on whether there is any poini 
or not in going to churchy and it ends up with some words about 
joyful persistence, as follows : — 

“Must you go to church ? Certainly. But pick your church to 



suit your own needs, physical, emotional, spirituaL If the religion 
you select doesn’t help you positively, practically, immediately, 
lift your gaze to wider horizons. Don’t abandon anything you 
have gained, any opportunity to Jive, give, or receive inspiration, 
p But seek a self-fulfilling religious expression which makes you a 
better person every day. And cling to that with joyful persistence.” 

Happy Phrase of MiRABEAti. 

The great commercial centuries produced a number of sayings 
which look at men in the language of merchandise, and are 
variants of the great metaphor about one’s stock being high or 
low. There was the comment about some conceited fellow, 'Mf 
only I could buy him at his real valuation and sell him at the 
valuation he sets upon himself, how rich I should soon become,” 
but the best of all these remarks was Miraljcau on Talleyrand ; 
“He would sell his soul for money, and he would be right, for he 
would be getting gold for dung.” 

What To Do With Your Throat. 

‘Tixchangc Rolls Razor for good Ventrilo<.|uism book.” 
(Advt.)— 7"’/6e Exchmi^ e'r Mart, 


An acquaintance of mine who is concerned with one of the 
great picture dailies, told me recently that the secrets of 
success are now fully understood, that the ordinary woman 
can only attend to anything for half%-minutc, and likes four 
different stories to a page ; that the smallest personal details take 
precedence in reader- interest tiver the most serioUvS public issues ; 
that politics are so immaterial that it is unnecessary for the paper 
to keep the same point of view through its different pages ; and 
that intrusion into private life and private grief is not at all 
resented, but sends the circulation tip. “People like,” he said, 
“a quick look behind a neighhourls curtain or door, particu- 
larly their bedrotim door,” and he talked of one of his reporters 
“who will never really succeed with us ; he has not got our 
angle. If we sent him to Germany to interview Hitler, he 
might bring back an excellent account of everything Hitler 
said, but he would not find out anything about the colour of 
Hitler’s pyjamas, and that would interest our readers far more 
.than any views.” I also asked him why the .Jetters i,n the picture 
(papers are so peculiarly inane, and he thought it w^as because the 
papers cncou,rag€ their readers to write to them on postcards.* 
Mr, 'Gladstone achieved great things with postcards, t5ut it is a 
fare knack. 



There is a serial running now in one of the papers, called 
‘'Ten Little Nigger Boys/’ It came into my mind when, one 
Sunday morning, I found the pile of Sunday papers diminished 
by one, and learnt that the Sunday Referee was dead. Newspapers, 
wliich resent the habit in other people, die exceedingly quietly 
themselves. The reason for this secrecy is that the worst news- 
paper has, after all, some readers and some goodwill. If it was^ 
announced beforehand that the paper was stopping, the readers 
would feel free to pick and choose among other papers. I’his way, 
the first they learn of any change, is when another paper arrives, 
incorporating the title of their own. Thus are masses of readers 
transferred, like the dumb beasts they are, with a minimum of 
loss. But it is rough on the newspaper staffs, who arc kept m the 
dark up to the last moment. 

Sir For Pleasure. 

The cloister has many advantages for those who love hcarini> 
the sound of their own names with ftne-sounding prefixes like 
Dom or Father, while Mother and Sister s<’unid ratiu-r Ixarcr than 
Miss or a blunt surname, which is all that (lu- hulk of imnkinti 
can command from most of their fellows. The American 
psychologist does not mention it, but we are forfei(ir\g, tt>“dav, a 
great deal of possible happiness through dro|>ping tlie hal)ii; of 
using Sir more widely in a complimentary w:o', as the eit'hteenth 
and nineteenth century did. At present, hir is eiiicll)'' u.sed in 
speech either from deference to age or posiri< >tg ( >r as a wa)* < >f being 
unpleasant. Dr. Johns(fn used jt as a \va,\ nf being’ pleasant, 
Americans get much more of this kind of fun than we do, repeat- 
ing each other’s names frequently in the course pf their con- 
versations, and setting up a tingling glow. 

More Anoirr PmujSfitNc;* 

Publishers have one clever trick for keeping authors hiiriibkv 
In their annual royalty statements they cali the advance on 
royalties “unearnecr’ until tmough cojnes ha\ r heett sold to 
account for it. Many a simple author thinks it his tluiy to give 
up authorship, as plainly, iti his cast‘, a kirul ot‘ theft. Men kve 
said to me “1 have never yet written a hot fit whicii has earned its 
advance. What a lot of publishers have lost through Iwkinga 
wrong horse like me I ” But the nx^re comforting’ truth is that 
author and puldishcr make money by side. *'i'hc author is 
not paid in full before a puhiisiier gtus anythirtg, hut the pub- 
lisher is making his f)wn profit while lie i.s also recouping himsclP 
for the advance he has tnade to the author, 'fherc is a imrrin 
between costs of production and price winch allows for both. 



Publishers do, of course, lose money on books, when very few 
copies are sold, but the many young men who are attracted to 
this calling — although it is a cross between commerce and art, 
which is parallel in the world of human action to the place of the 
imule in the animal world — will be comforted to know that the 
^best judges think it impossible to publish a book and not sell one 
copy. The only case I know of is one of the great University 
presses which published a work on tapestry, of which no copy 
was sold, and only two were sent out for review. But it cost 
forty guineas, and it had been produced at the author’s expense. 
After a time, the edition was sent to him, to give to his aunts on 
their birthdays. There have, however, been some cases of 
publishers — but not the best ones — telling authors that no single 
copy has been sold ; the advantage of this simple statement is 
that it saves so much trouble with book-keeping and accountancy, 
and it is often, by and large, looked at unpedandcaily, near 
enough to the truth. 

Births, Deaths, and Certificates of Lunacy. 

The race between stupidity and extinction is one of the chief 
contests now going on in Britain. It takes longer than Test 
cricket, and does not move more rapidly. The present score 
suggests that while we shall all be mentally defective, to put it 
mildly, three thousand years from now, we shall all be extinct 
less than two thousand years hence. So sheer non-being will win 
hands down. I have been reading an entertaining contribution 
to this controversy called ‘"^The Fight for our National Intelli- 
gence,” and it is perhaps a sign of the times that this book has 
three introductions, where the Victorian giants would have had 
one crushing and final one. The author of this study is Dr. Cattell, 
the psychologist to the Leicester Education 'Authority, and very 
alarming he is in this chapter on the Magnitude of the National 
Decline, because roughly speaking the mental endowments of 
children are those of their parents, and the more cunning the 
parentvS, the fewer children they have, ‘‘There are,” he says, 
“thirty pet cent, more mental defectives in the next generation, 
and the growth is to be steady and rapid.” The great consolation 
is that there are more ways than one of being a mental defective ; 
it can be a very agreeable perfo^rmance, a kind of benign slowness, 
very gratifying to the rest of the world, who ran do all the 
holding forth. It is noticeable that in the walks of life where 
incomes are assured, cleverness is quickly found fatiguing, and the 
path to popularity, especially for women, consists in not being too 
smart or quick off the mark. But it is very disappointing for the 
people who rely Tipon ''posterity to admire their writings, or to 



take their side in their historical quarrels. The suggestion made 
in this book should be pondered by journalists. The author says 
there is a fortune waiting for the journalist who will replace 
the present trivialities with day-to-day news about these great 
social issues. He thinks the attempt to arrest mental deficiency 
could be graphically reported, and that the birth columns father 
than the street accidents should be “written up.” The birth of a 
third or a fourth child in a good class home should be heralded, 
not as private, but as public good news. It will very likely be 
attempted soon by freelances, who will come to the house to 
write up the “points” of the family as stock. 

Tailpiece. 

Among recent divorces reported from Reno there occurred the 
name of a Mrs. Dodge Godde. 

Bad As We Ark . , . 

The poor old Middle Ages are having a bad time. The worse 
we behave in the twentieth century the more mud do we fling at- 
them, and the adjective medieval is applied to every sort^ of 
cruelty or oppression, whether it was really particularly character- 
istic of the Middle Ages or not. 1 was glad to see someone writing 
in The Tims ^ihont the expulsion of the Jews by Edward I, when 
they were allowed to take all their property with them. When he 
introduced his criminal reform wSir Samuel .Hoare, praising 
Sir Robert Peel, said “In a word he succeeded to a great extent in 
bringing to an end in this country the medieval conception of 
punishment. When I say the medieval conception of punishment 
I mean the system under which imprisonment played a very small 
part and in which punishment depended almost entirely on 
sentences of death or mufilat{t>n or confiscation.” As a matter of 
history, the medieval centuries relied principally on 'the fine. I 
think it is Maitland who sa}‘s that mt^st Ifiiglishnien seem to have 
got fined about twice a \ car. Sir Samuel 1 loarc was talking in terms 
of rebellious barons perhaps, hut even the)' were very likely to be 
imprisoned rather indcfirfitcly, though they were also quite likely 
to make their peace on suiprisingly easy term.s. The great truth, 
no doubt unknown on tlie I. about benches, and not widely 
known among the Gonservatives, is that iti all sorts of directions 
the law ]:)ccame more ico'agc anti the number of capital offences 
was increased in the pnst-medicval period. Hie law of forgery 
was stiffened three times, as written tlucumcnts became more and 
more important in commercial life. Sir Robert Peel marked a 
reaction against the .seventeerith atul eighteenth centuries. The 
great danger of this rough-ant, breatly injustice to the Middle 



Ages, this ignoring of their character of extreme legality, which 
makes them so unlike the present age of State absolutism, is not 
that discredit is turned on the ages of faith, but that the root 
fallacy of an automatic upward progress is fostered. I suppose 
most people in this country, if stopped in the street and put to the 
question, would say that each century was rather pleasanter than 
the one before. That was the stock Victorian faith. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in an address recently, said how men 
of his generation had all taken an automatic progress for granted, 
yet it is a doctrine pretty sharply at variance with the Christian 
teaching about the natural propensity of humankind to evil, 
and of the way men walk along the murky highway of human 
history. 

'‘A~telling o^'er their wicked deeds 
As friars tell their beads. 


A Hotbed OF Crooks ? 

The part of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech which I imagine was 
heard in awed and shamefaced silence was where he said that in 
1938 the total number of persons found guilty of offences of all 
kinds was about 800,000. When you say that nearly a million 
people come into the criminal statistics you can make the country 
look a home of criminals, but we can blame most of it on to the 
motor car which accounts, at a go, for more than half. Dogs are 
also partly to blame, because among the criminals are those who 
fail to take out licences for them. A foreign doctor told me that he 
thought the English are the most criminally minded of all people, 
because of the activity of their minds, so that they are always 
thinking of what wrongs they might do and get away with it, 
whereas the Germans, said he, are not nearly so clever, and 
concentrate all their minds on obeying instructions. He claimed 
that the huge vogue of detective stories in this country supported 
this contention. 


Age I2A. 

Thirteen is the age apparently at which most offences are 
committed. Can this be because before people reach that age they 
have already been told that it is an unlucky number ? I believe, 
or at any rate I have been told, that in the Middle Ages thirteen 
was a lucky number, as representing Our Lord and the twelve 
Apostles, and that it was one of the many sixteenth century change- 
overs which made it unlucky, in order to break with the past. 
There are plenty of hotels which skip it out in numbering the 



bedrooms, and go from I 2 or 12a to 14, and perhaps we shall see 
that done with children's ages. 

Lying Won't Help You. 

There is a pleasant story which is used to explain how language 
is understood in Eastern Europe, where men are rather more^ 
suspicious of each other than elsewhere. It is a dialogue between" 
two Jews travelling by train. 

‘‘Where are you going to, Moses ? " 

“I am going to Warsaw." 

“What a liar you are. When you say you are going to Warsaw 
it’s to make me believe you are going to Cracow. Now I happen 
to know yo.u really do mean to get out at Warsaw, so why are you 
lying ? " 

Sin at Folkestone. 

From time to time we hear complaints, though not, indeed, 
from Catholics, that what is wanted to give spice to life, is a new 
sin ; and a successful play was written with that intriguing title. 
The next best thing is to find new way s of committing the old sins. 
So some marks must be awarded to the man who has just got 
himself charged by the police at Folkestone with annoying the 
Deputy Mayor by walking about in diving boots. They say that 
Folkestone has never recovered from the War ; others, more 
pessimistic still, think it never really recovered from the early 
departure of Mr. Hanncn Swajffer, who began his journalism 
there. Others, again, say “What can you expect of a watering- 
place, six of whose seven original parish churches are now under 
he sea ? " This story, too, is contested, but I like to imagine that 
he diving boots were due to an itch for church attendance for 
chicli the town facilities were iaadequate. 

Honorary Reverknck. 

The American Episcopalians enjoy a freedom ami a com- 
prehensiveness which makes the olficial Church of Rngland look 
to them of almost Roman rigidity. A step has just been taken, a 
conferment of honf)rary Canonrics cd' VC^ashington (kithcdral, 
on a distinguished Baptist and a distinguished McthcKiist and a 
Presbyterian. The Methodist is the well known Dr. John R. 
Mott. This step is hcltl to he “calculated to lurak down harriers 
of denominational prejudice," and the practice of conferring 
honorary ecclesiastical rank is one wfiich is plainly full of possi- 
bilities, There are plenty of amiable, n<it particularly denomin- 
ational, clergymen, who would delight to pick up honorary 
Moderatorships and Archimandriteships, and if politeness goes a 



little further, I do not see why purely honorary cznonization 
should not be freely extended to each other among these different 
bodies. The free interchange of titles of sanctity would plainly do 
a great deal to break down denominational barriers. 

The New Reviewing. 

Just before the war, a hopeful young writer arrived at Paternoster 
Row, with varied samples of his literary talent, to impress the 
publishers. Among them was a review of J. B. Morton’s Tbe 
'Pastille Falls. Unfortunately, the publishers at orlce recognized 
this as copied straight from the jacket of the book. ‘^Excuse us,’’ 
they said, '"‘"but you did not write this ; we did.” awfully 

sorry,” "said the writer, and he plainly was, “but you see, the 
editor of the paper from which I had that book for review did not 
send me the book ; he sold the book and sent me the wrapper, 
and that was all I had to go on.” 

This is the new reviewing, and it is making publishers more 
than ever conscious of their responsibilities as the formers of 
literary taste. 


Golf Not to Count as Worship. 

Dr. Winnington Ingram once told us of the man who told 
him, I have given up Church for golf. “No one,” the Bishop is 
reported to have said, “is keener on golf than I am, but that is 
going too far.” This theological ruling about precedence will 
cause much heartburning, for it is certainly easy enough to look 
on golf as a spiritual exercise, tempering a man in the furnace 
of his own wrath. 

Original Research into Catholic Writers. 

It is said in America that they are afraid the subjects for post 
graduate theses will be exhausted within a measurable time, 
now that every college man or woman plays with the idea of 
writing a thesis as an honourable way of treading water and 
waiting for a start in life. One quite popular subject with Catholic 
students is what they dignify with the name of the Catholic 
Literary Revival. The collectors of first hand and original material 
turn up in person frorn time to time, and the season is now open- 
ing. But the most agreeable memories I have in this field are of a 
French Abbe who came to see me in Th Tims Office and asked 
ne abruptly what I was doing. I said I was giving my mind, with 
"requent rests, to the study of the British Empire, and was at the 
ime writing about Canada. With marked disappointment he 
isked had I no literary interests. 



‘^Yes,” I said, and I pointed to a pile of nice books, "'‘l am to 
review all those ; works of humour,” I explained, "‘des livres 
comiques.” 

‘‘Ah,” he exclaimed, ‘'maintenant je comprends. Vous vous 
occupe2 des livres comiques du Canada/’ 

It sounded a useful and well-spent life, and he went away 
smiling. 

Another Colour Question. 

‘Never,’ it is being said at Ottawa and at Washington, 
‘can we tolerate a Red North Pole 1 ’ ” 

It is a place not for Reds, but for Whites or Blues, 

They Seem To Like It. 

In Harold Nicolson’s Life of Dwight Morrow, the story is told 
of his meeting ex-President Coolidge, who invited him, as a life- 
long friend to share his bedroom in the hotel They did not talk the 
whole night through, for that was never silent Cal’s way. But 
what he did say was to the point : Morrow was then running for 
the Senate, and Coolidge said : ‘^Don’t speak more than you have 
to, but when you do speak, talk about patriotism ; they seem to 
like it.” 

Stubbs as a Setbook for Calles. 

Of Morrow I have a lively recollection which bears out a 
remark of Harold Nicolson’s that one of the few weak spots in his 
remarkable intellectual equipment was a kind of mild, but real 
vanity, about his historical reading, and the universal applicability 
of the historical approach. He was telling me of his difficulty 
when Ambassador to Mexico in getting President Calles to take a 
calm view of the Church, and he said that what really made an 
impression was his explaining to Calles that this was not, as he 
supposed, a trouble special to Mexico, but one of the oldest 
sources of friction in European history. It was Stubbs’ Con- 
stiiutkml History of luigland which did the trick, when Morrow 
read great chunks uf it dealing with the Constitutions of Clarendon 
aloud to Calles, who then asked how these matters had generally 
been composed in the past. Undergraduates who venerate 
insufficiently the name t>f Stubbs, should know that in Mexico, 
too, he maae his mark. 

Poverty and Narrowness, 

Mr. H. G, Wells made a strange address about Palestine as 
place in which nothing really important began. This remark has 
naturally been commented on in a good many quarters, . Mr, Wells 



met Christianity in a very unattractive form in his boyhood, but 
that is not really much of an excuse for the extraordinary lack of 
understanding he has always displayed not merely of the claims of 
revelation, but of the formative work of a great religion in making 
^a civilization. In one of his earlier books there is a passing 
/reference to the early Fathers of the Church and ‘^the poverty and 
narrowness of the circle of ideas in which they thought. ’’ I imagine 
Mr. Wells fretting and fuming at an early Church Council that so 
much time should be occupied by discussions on God and the 
soul, time which in his view should obviously have been spent in 
arranging for that interplanetary communication in which his 
thoughts find their goal. Fie would have had a great deal more 
respect for Jerusalem if it had been a place from which ascents to 
the moon had been attempted, and he cannot understand so many 
people not seeing that that is the essential destiny of the human 
race, and the purpose of man\s creation. Reading his address, I 
feel it would have been better had he been more courageously 
outspoken. Fie limited his remarks to the waste of time involved 
in Old Testament history, but he must know that it is around the 
New Testament that the real battle will be fought, and when he 
talked of ceasing to perplex another generation with stories of the 
Flood, I imagine that it was correct for “Flood"* to read 
“Resurrection.** 


“The Fragments That Remain.*’ 

I was reminded of Coolidge on patriotism when reading the 
last volume of Earl Baldwin’s Service of Our hives ^ the latest 
volume of his speeches. Earl Baldwin is not one of those men 
who, having been politicians from adolescence, have never read 
widely, but he does not seem to have cast his net widely enough. 
There occurs in one of his speeches on a great occasion, just after 
the Coronation, a truly astonishing passage. When speaking of the 
Empire, he uttered a warning against too much definition, and 
then went on to say it was the attempt to define which smashed 
the Christian Church to fragments soon after its inception, “and it 
has never really recovered from that.” I suppose this sort of 
impression is derived from reading Lecky and Gibbon, who had 
no eye for the essentials, and could not appreciate the great work 
of the Councils. The A dans lasted some two or three hundred 
years, and held a good deal of Europe, but even they did not 
smash the Church to fragments. 

Of course the statesmen of the British Empire, if they are 
caught defining their terms too closely, deserve all the reprobation 
that will come their way» but the Church is hardly a parallel case. 



I do not think that the Royal Empire Society, even, would claim 
that the British Empire had a supernatural revelation to safe- 
guard and hand down, although the magnum opus of one notable 
imperial figure, Mr. Lionel Curtis, might be summed up as holding 
that the New Testament is essentially the prologue to the Statute 
of Westminster. 


The Holy Places. 

I have been hearing of a French Abbe whose simple heart is 
elated at the many signs of the growth of CathoJicism in England. 
What has particularly struck him, he told a friend of mine, was the 
way the streets in England were now beginning to bear religious 
names, in marked and painful contrast to the Rue de la Republique, 
and Place Victor Hugo^to which he is so welHiccustomed. The 
other day, he said, "he received a publisher's catalogue from 
Paternoster Row, that most edifying of addresses, and a little 
later he heard about Amen Corner. 


The Order of Friars TiCKE'rHD. 

I see the fopolo d'ltdia makes the suggestion tiiat every impor- 
tant railway station in Italy should have a chapel, where Mass can 
be said for the convenience of travellers, who either must start 
early or have time between two trains to df) their religious duties. 
In Germany a few stations, such as I'rattkfurt, allow priests to 
celebrate, on request, for the benefit of travellers in a hurry, and 
for railway employees ; but the Italian Press is urging the practice 
as a permanent feature of Italian railway stations, '[’he proposal 
was first made for the Milan station, which on Sunday mornings 
.deals with an exceptionally heavy iralfic ; but now the Roman 
Press is of opinion that every station in Rome sht)uld offer the 
same facility to the many travellers atul ptlgtims who alight at 
hours when they find it difiicuit for various reasons to go to 
church at once and be in time for the scrvic'cs in the city. 

Preachers on the trains with special (‘arriages labelled not 
‘‘smoking,” but “serntons/' seems to he the next necessity. The 
mendicant friars turned up on the ro.uls when ViKuh were the one 
means of travel, and an order of railway friars with season tickets 
is only awaiting a Bradshawonitulcd fountler. 

That Simplest Way. 

I ^ have just heard of a publication which must be about the 
easiest to edit of any. It is a Chinc.Hc monthly, and the only -'“ 
difference between the successive numbers is that the date is.'' 
altered.. The editorial contents, which are of ijuite high order,'.'; 



remain the same, year in, year out. This does not matter, as the 
magazine has no circulation. It lives on its advertisemeots, 
which are obtained from foreign firms \yho are told, and often 
believe, that it has thirty thousand eager Chinese women readers. 
What brought its methods into the unwelcome light of day was 
that an American firm in its advertisement offered free samples, 
and was prepared for an enormous demand, and was very much 
surprised at receiving no requests at ^11. 

Herbert Morrison. 

Herbert Morrison had a considerable success at Bournemouth 
in his speech against the United Front. I realized his particular 
talent as a speaker when he came to a literary dining club of 
which I was a member. Ordinarily guests are expected to 
endeavour to amuse their hosts, but Morrison gave them a lay ser- 
mon and made them relish it. I suppose he could see at a glance 
that they were a pleasure-loving company, because he framed his 
argument that the only way to be happy is to do something which 
you think useful, regardless of whether it brings in money or not. 
He quoted a good deal of the Rubaiyat and told the Club how 
much pleasure it had given him and his companions when they 
were young men to know that this atheistic poem had to be 
accepted as a classic by the well-to-do and the educated. I don't 
myself consider the Rubaiyat atheistic. It is the poem of a man 
conducting a sit-down strike underneath a bough, against the 
Almighty. But I thought the allusion an interesting sidelight on 
what must have been the very secular ethos of the London 
Labour Party in its early days. ^ 

The Bible Made Readable. 

There are few phrases more comfortable on the tongue than 
that ‘‘the wheel has come full circle.” It has a much finer ring than 
“I told you so,” and gives a sense of brooding destiny. It now 
seems applicable to the world of books and book clubs. The 
readers’ circle has been formed to draw attention to books which 
were insufficiently appreciated when they first came out. Most 
authors know how easily that fate may befall a book, and 
publishers now have one more hope of saving from remaindering 
or pulping, particular books. One book, however, was plainly 
ineligible for the attention of the readers’ circle. Whatever else 
may be said against the Bible, no one can say it has not been read. 

It has, however, been notoriously read, not just as literature, in 
spite of the late W. L. Courtney’s Literarj Matins New Testament ^ 
so Messrs. Heinemanii brought it out as literature in the hope 
of giving it a new lease of life. It had every advantage. It 



was edited and arranged by an American literary man, Ernest 
Sutherland Bates, and it even had something which would have 
gladdened the heart of Moses, an introduction by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon. If anything can make Adam and Eve convincing charac- 
ters, it should be the sponsorship of these welLknown writers. 

Confetti Insurance. 

An ingenious Dean, of Bockirig, in Essex, has added one straw 
more to the deterrents to matrimony. He has announced that 
bridegrooms getting married at his church will have to deposit 
five shillings, which they will get back if no confetti is thrown. 
It is a stern measure, because the Dean himself declared that 
usually the throwers of confetti are not invited, but the self-invited 
guests. What, then, can a bridegroom do to prevent the women 
who attend every wedding and join in with a little gay sprinkling ? 

The Organiza'iton of Gloom. 

Mankind has long sus[xx'ted that a grievance need not be 
altogether a source of sorrow. (Jrieviuices are nursed and aired, 
and thrive. But it is only in our own day that the man with a 
grievance has had the chance tt> become a social asset. Now, 
however, he can join one ol the many Sick and Sorry Clubs which 
have sprung up in the wake of the great depression. Candidates 
have to prove a real grievance, some t)ut standing piece of mis- 
fortune, and merely to l)c unhap|>ily married is not generally 
allowed as a qualificatioti for tear uf swamping. Once elected, 
however, a member finds there is plenty ot lun to be had. Clubs 
meet in graveyards and watulcr slowly rf>und; they meet in the, 
evenings to sit beside the lire and tell sad stories of the deaths of 
kings ; and there is a sweepstake t>n the otllcial death-rate for the 
year. Readers of Thomas Nanids who remember 

something of the liercc ('oinpetitivcness of the consumptives in 
the sanatorium to he as ill us possildc, « jI the au'/jcf that went with 
extreme disease, have a par.dlel for what goes on in Sick and 
Sorry Clubs. The members tlcst'rihc to each other what the 
members of their families arc like, atul hciw much more has to be 
endured than ever rainc fhc way of jo!), SeiTpity is not much 
encouraged in the brutal cvcrvtlav work!, hut it, too, has found a 
.sanctuary, and very uwi'ul it w to \n: able to cut short tides of woe 
by saying shortly that the C iluh is the proper place for such 
revelations. What is so pariiculariv attractive to the members is 
the knowledge titat there is tmthmg at the hack of the minds of 
those whv) fell them tales of woe, no expectation of being actively 
assisted; the tellers of sad talcs know that they arc talking 
always t«') people as mitrli the vitfims of misfortune as themselves, 



well placed, indeed, for offering sympathy, but preoccupied with 
their own troubles and ill-placed to help. 

Before the Masonic Influence ? 

There is an interesting book which came out, like so many 
/particularly interesting works, around a hundred years ago, Th 
Memoirs of Mrs, Fapendiek, whose husband was a musician at 
George Ill’s court. She tells the story of the king’s insanity, how 
he could not be left day or night and how the nerve of one of the 
four footmen who had to be with him, failed. Very well, he was 
told, if you let us down now, your prospects in the Royal service 
are over. He persisted that he could not stay with the king, and he 
resigned. But he had a wide acquaintance with his fellow servants, 
so he started a grocer’s shop near the palace. Mrs. Papendiek, 
writing many years after, appends the note that his shop is now the 
well-known grocery shop of Fortnum. 

Guides to Health. 

I have never understood the widespread habit of putting a 
plate on the door saying not merely ‘'No Hawkers,” which is 
intelligible enough, but “No Circulars,” Circulars are presents 
which do little harm and accept any ill usage, and I cannot think 
that the houses which display this prohibition really want to be 
deprived of the variety and the new vistas to which circulars can 
introduce the occupants. My letter-box last week brought 
promises of both health and wealth. This was the health : 

“Wouldn’t you give £2.0 to have a Handsome Flealthy Big- 
Muscle Body ? Certainly you would 1 Any red-blooded young 
man would //he had the £20, But I know how things are these 
Jays and here’s what I’ll do for you I Don’t send me /y, the 
original price of my Dynamic Tension Course, don'^t send me £$ 
Dr even £3. All I ask is one pound, and I’ll send you my Complete 
2ourse at once. 

“I believe the best way to advertise the wonderful results of my 
raining is to have my students tell their friends of their progress 
.nd show them their massive chest muscles and big, powerful, 
julging biceps. Also I know my pupils are all proud to exhibit 
heir new power by doing feats of strength, such as tearing 
elephone books, bending steel bars and numerous other astbund- 
ng stunts.” ’ ^ 

Guides to Wealth. 

The same post brought a hardly less attractive letter from a 
pokmaker, full of promises, saying “You will like the accuracy 
f our accounts,” which seemed to me by no means certain, and 



fiflishing up by saying modestly : ‘‘When we have sent you our 
tales you can bet with us as seldom or as frequently as you wish.’^ 
It was a delicate thought of a bookmaker to put “seldom” first, 
but he expects it to be frequently, for he encloses a specimen 
account for six days’ racing in August, as a result of which the 
recipient has apparently won £1,258 14s. lod., all done on two 
races on the 12th. It does not need much calculation to see that, 
only this can be taken as a fair specimen week, it is quite easy to 
have an income of £5,000 a month during the fiat racing season. 
A great many people do in fact seem to be living like this. There 
are forty-eight telephone lines to this particular bookmaker, and 
the only thing that is disquieting is that at the very top of the 
notepaper there is printed : “To avoid mistakes when paying this 
account please return the heading.”^ But on these figures there 
should-never be any question of paying. It is a nice point where 
all the money goes that is won on the turf, but I recently met a 
grave and eminent professor of Medicine who is fond of sea 
voyages, and who went last Christmas on a three weeks’ cruise to 
the west coast of Africa in company with some three hundred 
other passengers, most of them apparently successful at the 
races, and at the end of the three weeks the ship’s bar boasted 
that its receipts amounted to £30,000. 


The World of ('hi-ss. 

Edward Tinsley, the Chess corrcspojulent of I'h Times, who 
has lately died, was a splendid champion of the great game. He 
looked like a sea captain, and by a c< jincidcnce he shared a room in 
Tie Times office with the shipping correspondent, and a big panel 
on the door announced “('Hess and Shipping.” Tinsley had a 
breezy manner, a loud voice, and a <lccp laugh, and a large charity 
which the maestri of the Chess world, who arc strange and for- 
midable beingvS for the most part, often taxetl to the full. He made 
every allowance for tire temperament of great artists and he 
guarded their susceptibilities. I rememlHu once writing an artide 
based on the report from Buenos Aires that ( iapaWanca had fallen 
asleep during the world’s championship matth. I’hc truth was 
that he had merely closed his eyes tt) think !>cUer, and Tinsley 
brought Capahlanca down to the oiftcc that I might apologise for 
attributing somnolence to so active a brain. Capahlanca is 
remarkably free from vanity and has long wanted to change the 
rules of Chess and toHiave a hoartl with a hundred squares, 
which would make an entirely new game Irecause it would mean," 
more pieces. He said he had no idea whether he would still find 
himself among the first half d<i 5 ?ea expinicnts of the game, buthC' 



would take a chance to help Chess to recover its youth. The 
openings are too well worked out to-day. When I used to go with 
Tinsley to watch the masters play, nothing surprised me more 
than the length of time they took over the very first moves, which 
f one would have expected to have been cut and dried. But in fact 
|the great masters take all sorts of things into consideration in a 
■ tournament, and in particular the form and state of mind of their 
opponent at the moment, and the second and third moves become 
of great importance as determining the style of game that is to 
result. The report that Capablanca had fallen asleep had a parallel 
a few years later in a tribute to Lord Haldane after his death by 
one of his brother Judges, who said he was anxious to clear up one 
particular misconception which arose because Haldane’s powerful 
brain worked better when his eyes were closed, so that many 
people, looking at the judicial bench in the House of Lords or the 
Privy Council, were really in the presence of great cerebral 
activity when they thought they were beholding an endearing 
and traditional judicial weakness. 

The Holy Game. 

I never knew that the extraordinary power of the Queen in 
Chess is the result of Spanish devotion to Our Lady. But so I read 
in a new magazine of Literary Plunder, called Synopsis, The Arabs, 
says this account, brought Chess from Persia to Morocco. There 
the King’s chief support was called the Vizier, in Spain this 
became Farzia, and was gallicized into Vierge, and so the Queen, 

When It Was Fine. 

I see the explanation now being offered for any Summer, which 
needs much forgiveness, is that Summers are getting wetter. 
In addition to all the other advantages wliich the last century had 
over ours must be added this of "^‘sunny Summers.” It seems very 
likely to be true, for it is hard to think how cricket could ever 
have secured the hold it has in English life if there had not been 
much more fine weather than we now expect. But when we 
remember Charles IPs defence of the English climate, his saying 
:hat, after all, there was hardly ever a day on which you could not 
TO outf we shall perhaps feel less confident that it was ever very 
lifferent. One small point concerns the ‘‘merrie month of May” ; 
t is well known how, through strong Protestant prejudice, the 
English would have nothing to do with the Gregorian reform of 
he calendar for two hundred years. They had particular reasons 
or disliking Pope Gregory XIII, and so they did not come into 
ne till 1752. Then the calendar was turned on eleven days. 



Schoolboys have since been taught to mock at people who shouted 
‘‘Give us back our eleven days/’ but apparently creditors did 
benefit by the next Quarter Day coming abruptly so much nearer, 
without any compensation for those who had to pay, and it was 
quite a sensible outcry for anybody in debt, when debt was much 
more painful than the law has made it now. But it meant that the 
beginning of the ^'^merrie month of May” used to come eleven 
days earlier, and before 1752 all the glad celebrations of ^^May 
morn” happened on our April 20th. How could May ever have 
won its position in literature on the strength of present per- 
formances ? 


Innocent III as an Author. 

‘‘When the face is externally painted, tlic inward parts are 
thereby corrupted and made noisome. All men and women are 
nothing else but vanity. For what is inore vain than to trim and 
frizzle the hair, than to colour and paint cheeks and to stretch out 
the brows, seeing that the glory of tliis life is deceitful and that 
beauty is but vain.” Thus for Po]x‘ Innocent ill writing of the 
beauty parlours of the late twelfth century, in his grand book 
which was one of the most widely read and fiivouritc works of the 
Middle Ages, generation after generation. It was printed in 
Queen Elizabeth’s London, in luigiish, twice in the i5;o’s, at the 
very time when men were being [uir to death on account of the 
Pope, and so it is not surprising if the name < >f the autiior did not 
appear in the English versions, when it wiis brought out in 1576 
by a man called H. Kirton. lie dedicated it to the (icjuntess of 
Pembroke, saying it was a book written above “three hundred 
ind three score years past,” entitled 7 A' Mhrrr of Mo?;. I Ic called 
his translation—And a very rare work it is 7 A' Mirror of Matt s 
Life, plainly describing “what weak mould wt* atv made of, what 
miseries we are subject unto, how uncertaiti this litc is and what 
shall be our end,” The next year, George Gascoigne, the poet, 
feeling some remorse at the unspiritual character of most of his 
literary output, brought out a translation culled na >re resoundingly 
The Drum of Doom, But he, too, kept quiet al’)out the authot 
Most people are now brought up t* > tkiink < *1" him went ill as King 
John’s opponent, the man who put under an interdict, 

and the leading expirnent of the Ikipal over! udslup. 'Ihey would 
be surprised if they read this hook td“his, and I wish some pub- 
lisher would reprint it. Among its many e.xccllent tales is one 
which tailors could well use in their advertisements. It is the. 
story of a certain phiiostipher who came in \ery mean apparel toa 
prince’s gate and was kept waiting a lt»ng rime, so he went .home. 



and decked himself in gorgeous attire, when he was at' once 
admitted, and when he came into the presence of the prince he 
began “to kiss and reverence his garment, whereat the prince, 
not a little marvelling, asked the cause why he did so, to whom the 
Iphilosopher answered *1 do honour him that hath done me 
pionour, for that which virtue could not obtain, my garment hath 
^brought to pass. Oh, vanity of all vanities, that gorgeous gar- 
ments should be more honoured than virtue and beauty, rnore 
esteemed than honesty.’ ’’ It is a slogan for Moss Brothers.’ 

More Fame for Lady Godiva. 

I hear that that good woman, Lady G odiva, was the first person 
to say her prayers guided by stones on a string, the precursor of 
the rosary. 


A.D. 1939— 194- ? 

In fie Dolorous 'Passion of Anne Catherine Emmerich, the 
Westphalian mystic who lived at the time of Napoleon, there 
occurs this, passage from one of her Visions : — 

‘In the centre of Hell I saw a dark and horrible looking abyss, 
and into this Lucifer was cast after being first strongly secured 
with chains. God Himself had decreed this, and I was likewise 
'• told, if I remember rightly, that he will be unchained for a time, 
fifty or sixty years before the year of Christ 2000. The dates of 
many other events were pointed out to me which I do not now 
remember ; but a certain number of demons are to be let loose 
much earlier than Lucifer in order to tempt men, and to serve as 
instruments of the Divine vengeance.” 

FIotter Poles. 

They tell me that the North Pole is getting warmer, and I 
should say there was plenty of room for improvement, but it 
would prove a great source of trouble to the weather experts, in 
particular to the B.B.C., if they had not got a standing place from 
which to draw their bad weather. And as, for Iceland, if things 
go on as the scientists say, it will have to change its name. 

Astrologers Ahoy I 

Some years ago a Russian doctor began trying to popularize the 
sky as a spa, saying that rest cures could be spent in balloons. 
There are many attractions in a balloon, even if the balloon bore 
would obviously be harder to escape from than the ship’s bore. 



Now the sky has lost its commercial advantage as a safe retreat 
and the Russians are taking a leading part in its annexation for 
men’s fell purposes. Where the sky has gained most is in the ranid 
revival of belief in astrology. This very old calling can afford to 
laugh at the temporary and eccentric incredulity of certain udd 
strata of society in Western Europe in the eighteenth and fone 
teenth centuries. That is all the astrologers had to put up with' 
nothing very formidable, for people who keep such lofty company’ 
Now they seem to be back in the saddle, or rather the pentagram • 
and no popular newspaper dare be without one. ° ’ 


The Queen’s Astrologer. 

I suppose about the most successful astrologer in our histor 
was Dr. Dee, although he was always complaining and in 
difficulties. But he was Queen Elizabeth’s astrologer from the 
first moment of her reign, when he was asked to pick an auspicious 
day for the Coronation— a matter in which he gave satisfoction 
When a wax figure of Elizabeth was found in Lincolns Inn Fields 
pierced through the breast with a pin, it was Dee who was sent for 
to cope with it, and he soothed the Queen by assuring her it was 
only a practical joke in admittedly execrable taste, the Queen 
and Cecil kept in touch with Dec, being both of them ffiohlv 
superstitious, but in the end his place of preferment was o4 I 
College Wardenship in Manchester, when he had particularlv 
wanted the South of England. ^ 


In the Slimming Age. 

If you meet many sour looks in the near future do not take it 
personally. This advertisement has just appeared in Gmer 
£500 a year guaranteed to salesman who can sell vinem' 
Unlimited scope for the right man.” , 

T FOR Torso. 

As there are always people anxious to chri.sten their children 
with names which they have been seeing in the new.spapers at the 
time, I cannot help wondering if we shall not be having “Torso” 
as a Christian name. ' ^ 


Cash and Carry Dept. 

A few years back the DtiiJj Express published the results of its 
enquiries into how much Englnshmen valued either this life or the 
next. It said its answers showed that £5,000 was the price for which 



the ordinary man would sell his chances of immortaiity. This life 
rated higher and to agree to die within fifteen years the ordinary 
man would require £io,ooo. I wonder whether the same sort of 
results would be collected to-day. 

I wonder, too, whether the decentralization now going on, the 
way businesses which had never imagined their offices could be 
anywhere except in the City of London, are .settling down in 
small country towns, will not prove so much pleasanter that it will 
become permanent. The idea of special streets and quarters for 
special businesses was natural enough when there were no 
telephones and no rush hours. But now it has reached such lengths 
that the workers in London lose something like a tenth of their 
working lives, two hours a day, in the process of getting to and 
from offices in which they then write each other letters or talk to 
each other on the telephone. 


A Sock for Soccer. 

I heard, the other day, of a recent discussion among head- 
masters about that great problem, the schoolboy’s Sunday, and 
how to map it out. Protestant schools find it particularly difficult. 
One headmaster said that he recognized it must be a day of rest 
from ordinary pre-occupation, and so he allowed Association foot- 
ball, but not Rugby, because Association is not really important. 


Bandstand Secrets. 

From ne Bandsman comes news that all is not well in 

)ur British bandstands. ‘‘Red Rose” writes : 

“I am told that in one big Lancashire town which uses a con- 
iiderable number of bands in its parks, three bands which have 
)een previously engaged will be passed over next season, not 
)ecause of their playing, but for the reason that the behaviour of 
he men while on the bandstand was not of such a nature as to be 
onsidered gentlemanly. Bands, when fulfilling an engagement in 
, public park, should realize the fact that the audience have eyes 
,s well as ears.” 


The Great Snag. 

A friend tells me of a young man, a Catholic, about to make a 
rixed marriage, whose bride-to-be promised to consider very 
arefully the claims of the Church. She was not ordinarily a 
hinker, but she agreed to make an exception in this important 
latter. Time passed, and several times he asked her, and she said 
he was still considering. At last he asked her, and she safd she 



had reached a conclusion. She said “I atri sorry, but Fm not going 
to turn. I don’t like fish.” Yet fish makes brain, as there "is St 
Thomas to show. 

Recent A.,dvances in Zooi.ogy. 

Roman circles,- where they walk l.etwecn the wolf of the 
Capitol and the Throne of the Fislierman, shoukl hasten, in the 
interests of the Lateran Treaty, to answer an ad vertisement in the 
current Exria^ge and Mart ^ whiclt runs : “Mshing gear, make fish 
bite like wolves. 2/6 a bottle, or a shilling box in jiaste. Youngs, 
Misterton, Somerset.” In the same paper them is someone 
obviously settling down to a virtuous old ag;c\ and wanting to 
exchange ‘‘adult bucks, half Nubian kids,” with all their sugges- 
tion of goatdom, the desert and a liandy suppiv <'l'scapeg(.>ats, and 
what is wanted in exchange is “a friendly nkl donkey.” 'fhere 
should be many answers. 


TriK Universal Auiu. 

Ee Canard Enchame had a nice cartoon of an angry Cerman 
woman asking her husband how lu* explains a letter ifigned “^'our 
little blue rabbit,” to which he makes re|'il\ , with a shniri; of the 
shoulders, “What can 1 do about if ? It is from King fiallA 

Minding the Paint, 

A number of travellers to Liverpool Street Station every 
morning have pointed out to the f...\.FLR, wiiat a great differ- 
ence it makes whether their train pulls in to a p.iM of the station 
which is covered with a cheerful ligjn ggven p.nnt , < >r whether they 
go to a dreary, unpainted [>nrt. Their vleie they say, is 
affected, and the paint manufaet urrrs will be vco'v pleased to 
hear it. 


Functional C)!u:rn'STH.Ai'i(>N. 

Those whf) think it is not just imagination, and that music 
really is becoming les.s and less of a ‘u dace, and m< uf and more of a 
menace to mankind, will find sunu* tsinfuniati' ut in the Hntish 
Bandsman^ where a band is adverti‘;ing for thus* n* >h . cf irncts. hut is 
not really particular, for it goes on tr> sav “eu* atn other instru- 
mentalist; work found for rarpenc**rs, lorrv drivers and spray 
painter.” It is only surprising that there is no \ aeancy feu a 
pneumatic driller, " * , 



The other day I saw a nice advertisement in Tbe Times for a tree 
companion. This was not in the spirit of the memorable little 
poem : 

silly sort of person went and sat up in a tree, 

What’s good enough for birds,’ he said, ‘is good enough 
for me.’ ” 

The tree companion sought in The Times was not meant to take 
any vow of stability, but to go from tree to tree, admiring. 

There is an old riddle which says “What is it that wears white 
spats and hops from branch to branch ? ” to which the answer is 
“A bank manager.” But they will not be eligible for this com- 
panionship, any more than the people who frequently crop up in 
The Times personal or agony column, and who specialize in family 
trees and the provision of the longest pedigrees at the shortest 
notice. 

No trait was more endearing in the Emperor Maximilian than 
his extreme pleasure when the professional heralds, whom he put 
on to the job, came back to announce to him their great discovery, 
that he was descended from Noah. Another very endearing trait, 
reminiscent of Bottom’s desire to have every part in Pyramus and 
Thisbe, was his idea of becoming Pope as well as Emperor, and 
thereby making everybody happy. In most medieval stories, 
people who, being magically in a position to wish effectively, 
wished to become Pope, were generally shown as having gone too 
far ; the magic vanished and they did not even get a black pudding. 

Overheard. 

Heard in a church the other clay, this question by a woman 
A.R.P. Volunteer. 

“Father, is it all right to go to Communion wearing a tin 
helmet ? ” 

And this fragment : 

‘AVere you in the last War ? ” 

“Yes . . . and, good Lord, the noise . . . and the people.” 

l-luMPTY Dumpty’s Poem (A. Hitler, 1939-1941). 

I sent a message to the fish, 

I told them, “This is what' I wish.” 

The little fishes of the sea, 

They sent an answer back to me* 

The little fishes’ answer was, 

*'*We cannot do it, Sir, because ” 

. I sent to them again to say, 

*Tt will be better to obey.” ■ 



Lucio, who wdtes the Manchester Guardmfs Miscellany, dis~ 
cusses the well-known fact that while private Members of 
Parliament are not allowed to do much except ask their three 
questions, each question they do ask costs the country thirty 
shillings, however fo6iish it is. The thirty shilhngs is mainly spent 
on the time and brains of His Majesty s Civil Service, wlio can find 
quite enough to do without needifig to he set riddles. The 
original Nosey Parker was an Archlfisluap (kinterlniry, but that 
invaluable public role is now filled by laymen as a rule. 

Lucio discusses approved methods of making public speakers 
seek brevity, he quotes the Red Indian practice <>1 only letting you 
speak for as long as you can stand on one leg, and, what was new 
to me, an old Siberian custom of making ora(< us speak immersed 
to the neck in cold water This move for more uncomfortable 
platforms and pulpits has many jiossilfilitie.s, Imt tlie slowest and 
longest preacher I know takes care never to mouiit his pulpit for 
fear of booby traps, and unfolds liis mind IVrun ilic altar steps. 


'f nr: ( o •- a m a n i < : I ^ n r ( )n . 

Robert L. Crii, the Tvondoii corrcs|v>ndent of la- I'emps, has 
been writing about our de.ir old ()\lord l ufion : *‘1'herc was 
something of a sensation, a il-w u-ars ago, almur a vote of the 
Oxford Union, a sort of little I iu\or.sity lUili.imetu, when the 
students voted with a large nojoiity aiuiinst a motion declaring 
that they woukl fight 'for kittg. and Count r\d Rcadcns oi Le 
Temps will no doubt rememiKT it. I s:\nl :ii the time that this 
erdict should be taken vidi :*<une ri'scrve ; it hail lieen cleverly 
orked up by certain foreign agdtaf«u‘s at the I ? ii (.unity ; in the 
icond place, the Osfoial Uui^^n .is i kjiov hom laxperiencc, 
naving seen there thecrowilcd Inau lten of Cenrau s in a debate at 
which I was a principal speaker, atid, alas, di*hatcd is not at all 
reprevSentative of the general feeliuf^ of the Universitv ; and 
finally, I have never been able to get nd of tlu' impre /aon that the 
Oxford students voted against the i'onnula 'iUr kiug^ aful Country/ 
above all, because it is Cicrman (fur (h»tl\ kiung, utal Vaterland) 
—so German that I saw it insmbed on flu- ■ yoked Itclmcts \ye 
captured in rpi.-g and that when tlie dLv7t(‘ok it us a motto 
(although dropping the unitnpnrt itif word (but) during the 
General Strike of irgit), the T.ttglislt masses, attd the 1 .abtnir Party 
in genera!, were up in anus against this rr\ptO'pro'( icnnanisni, 
in vogue since the beginning of the I fafviveriaii dynasfyd' 



The Australians are not primarily thought of as a liturgically 
minded people^ but they are now alive to the symbolical import- 
ance of colour, and have abolished red tape because of its bad 
psychological effect on public servants, who will do much better, 
they think, with white tape. There will be fewer jokes, and less of 
a tradition to live down. It was an A merican who said of the 
American Senators : “They call themselves public servants, and 
we know they are servants by the length of time they take to do 
anything,’’ But it can be no bad thing when everybody is com- 
plaining about the pace of modern life, that more and more 
people in every country are being absorbed into the country’s 
service and learning to take their time. In Australia in particular 
there is an excellent tradition against hurry, a strong sense that the 
man is more important than the job. It is perhaps over exempli- 
fied in an instance which happened to me in Melbourne, where an 
Australian taxi-driver, due at seven, did not come at all, and when 
enquiries were made, replied that it had been a nasty morning and 
he had not felt like getting up, I have always felt that the judge 
who thought it a bull point against the Tichborne claimant that he 
let fourteen years pass in Australia without doing anything about 
his inheritance, failed to seize the atmosphere of Tasmania in the 
middle of the last century, which was full of people who could 
just not be bothered. In the very different atmosphere of the 
English courts, obsessed with property rights, and among lawyers 
saving up to buy themselves estates, such fecklessneSvS seemed 
incredible, as incredible as forgetting the Latin learned at 
Stonyhurst. 

Over-Nosey Historians. 

A French friend tells me that the 150th anniversary of the 
devolution has been overcast not merely by* the move for national 
jnity which Frenchmen ahvays find depressing, although they 
mow how to achieve it, but also by the way the great figures of the 
devolution have been blown upon. Mirabeau, Danton, Fabre 
3 ’Eglantine, they all took foreign money, so it is difficult at this 
noment to cheer them very loudly. He said there was a general 
eeling that too much rcwscarch had been done on the French 
level ution and that it would have been better to have stayed 
:ontent with some fine figures to look back on. He is an historian 
limself, and he could see unpopularity coming for the profession. 

The Problem. 

In literary history when the text books come to be written, this 
ge of ours will have to be called the age of Problems. No word is 
nore overworked to-day, for it can always be affixed to every 



noun, you qan either talk about the gate, or the problem of the 
gate ; the holiday, or the problem of the holiday ; the soul, or the 
problem of the soul. I spend my life striking it out of The Tablet, 
and yet there are times when it has to be allowed in. Like so many 
of our stock words, including atheist, it comes from the Renais- 
sance, but it was at first used, where it belonged, for mathematical 
and primary geometrical topics. I have been trying to find when it 
began to get the upper hand over the good old nineteenth century 
word ‘^question,’’ as in the ‘Trish question.” It is almost as long, 
otherwise I should kno#at once that the sub-editors have made 
its fortune for it. As American sub-editors have got rid of “enquiry” 
and “investigation.” and have promoted their twin favourites 
“prove” and “Qui^:.” 

The coming of the double column heading has given sub- 
editors much more cream of choice, and the golden age for short 
words was the first quarter of this century. Now tlic popular 
papers are going in more and more for jig-saw display with many 
different types on the same page, and I shall not be surprised to see 
long words coming back, because of the patterns to wliich they 
will lend themselves. I am sure we shall see the decorative initial 
with a picture inside it, the initial which is the making of so many 
medieval manuscripts, turning up as the latest invention in typo- 
graphy in the popular papers. Sub-editors now try to tell the 
whole story in the headline, and news editors try to tell it in pic- 
tures, and so the illustrated initial should please cver\'l)ody. 

The Prob'lem of the I'Iead. 

I did not know that the Irish Presbyterians were great jokers, 
)ut the Irish Digest ^ one of the best of this new for!!', of handy 
>otted reading, quotes a rather pleasant note which the Irish 
?resbyterian says a doctor received from a patient :~ 

“Please call and see my husband. It’s his head. I le’s had it off 
and on all yesterday, and today he’s sitting with it in his hands 
between his knees.” 

A Way with Sharks, and Away with Sharks. 

A missionary from Fiji, Father I.a Plante, has cause<! a good deal 
of stir by explaining how the i’ijians go <mf after sharks, and get 
hold of them and give them kisses on the wliites of their bellies, 
after which, for some stratigc hypnotic reason, the sharks arc done 
for, and there is an end of them. The next time I hear of highly- 
placed dignitaries of the Church making themselves the gue.sts of 
unpleasant rich business men, instead of merely heitig shocked I 
shall think about this story, and hope that in some gentle way 
there is quiet destruction afoot. 



The Japanese know how to manufacture many things, and 
among them that useful article, a profound conviction of self- 
righteousness. This is liow a statement of Japanese war aims 
begins : — 

‘‘If the sight of recent representative statesmen of the Powers of 
the world giving tlicir utmost efforts in the battles of propaganda, 
diplomatic teclinic|ue, arniamcnt expansion and economic rivalry,' 
for making their respective nations the \ictor in confrontation 
conflicts, were ever rcflecietl in the crystal mirror of Yama, Judge 
of Hades, they might appear to resemble the group of devils com- 
peting in display of (lidr brutal force, using their long horns, 
hideous heads, shining c'ves, sharp claws, iron bars and other 
things to tlicir utmost. 

“That may sound as an impt dite criticism to those statesmen of 
the Powers, luit as hni/t as their policy toward others does not have 
as its foundation tlu; cosmit* philoS(»phy that self and others are 
one and cofiscqucutly there is seen absolutely no manifestation of 
creative power based on nnsrllish love, and after all the policy is 
formakityg tlieir own nation,-, the victor in confremtation conflicts, 
the criticism of the later day historian niay not be much different 
from what w(‘ sa\ to diavd' 


hoKWAKO AND BaCK. 

An American priest, worrictl at the drift to the American 
cities, has laiuKhed a movcmcait which in h'ngland we should call 
“Back to the' laituld" But he has (Mllcd it “Forward to the Land” 
from a knowledig^c of Ids countrymen, to whom it is no recom- 
mendation for atn h< uly to hv fdtl and already familiar to mankind, 
and who tliitik the less of amiculturc f(»r having been Adam's 
occupation arui that of lus brawling sons—ln his later and less 
fortunate* phase*. But cvc’ii the oldest of human activities can stir 
the imagituition if it is prt*srfued as progress and the latest thing. 
Hence the slogatg atul it is perhaps worth considering whether the 
same priueipie of appeal, or its opposite, is tnost effective in our 
own country. IT ervthing that pc(»ple arc asked to do and are not, 
at the moment, tlun**, can he ju’esented as progress, or, generally, 
but not invariahiv, as ref’‘*rnL 


A. ft Ik 

A friend \vhi» tor»k part in an A.R.P. drill told me of one man 
whose business it was u * staiui at a st reet corner with a card xound 
his neck marked “bleeding sevcrclyd* Ide was not visited by the 



ambulance people as soon as he hoped, for when they arrived at 
his corner they found he had vanished, leaving his card behind 
him^ on which was written : “Bled to death. Gone home.” 

During a lull an Air-Raid Warden’s wife was heard to remark ; 
“I find I miss the bombs. They took my mind off the war.” 

Dear Angel, Ever at My Side, 

How Boring I Must Be. 

I was sorry to hear of the death of Father Doran, parish priest of 
Abingdon. I once heard him preach a sermon on Guardian 
Angels which I shall never forget. He said we fail to show proper 
gratitude, or to recognize what it meant to an angel to be made 
the guardian of a human being. He said : "Miow would any of us 
like it, if the Lord suddenly beckoned to us and said *You sec that 
pig down there in that field, well, T want you to attach yourself 
to that pig and never leave it day or night, atid look after and help 
it in every way you can.’ ” Yet out habits and ways of spending 
the time must be quite as boring and inlhrior to an angel as sty life 
'and paddock-rooting would l>c to us. 

Better Stick to tui*. Ci.assic.:s. 

I feel very sorry not only for Lintchenko, hut equally for ^ 
Botchenko, ambitious scientists who thought they could make the' 
lot of mankind happier by teachiiig shec[^ how to have more 
children. There would he more wool, more mutton, more lamb. 
Unfortunately their metiiods, inoculations in the best modern 
fashion, tried on ten thousand (d' the sheep ot” Dlic, Prope, Tro, 
Dok, killed a lot of them, dliut did not deter the scientists, who 
would not be where they are in hutrian estimation if they had 
minded much about killing animals. It inspired them, and they 
would then experiment on goo,oon shrrp of Kharkov. But 
before many of these sheep cnuld die the seietitisf.s were hauled 
before the Soviet court, aiid they have heett et ^tulemncdfor counter- 
revolutionary sabotage, ;md 'rrotskyi'un, ami given twenty and 
ten years of forced labour. It is a gtiod <!dinition of a lhotskyist,a 
scientist whose experiments dfi not cmritMil!', except that if having 
your expectations falsified makes you a I'rotskyist, both Marx and , 
Lenin qualify; ■ 


Coming, Sir. 

In the past we used to hear of old men coming to ky their bones 
in this or that favoured spot. New they need worry no longer, for 
it will be made much easier for them. A portable mortuary 



has taken the road, and it is being bought by a Pembroke 
Rural Council for £200, so tliat those Welshmen who feel like 
passing out can^ do so with a minimum of trouble. So fiercely 
do local authorities compete in the pro%dsion of the amenities 
which attract inhabitants. 1 commend Pembroke to the angry 
Frenchwoman of wlK>in I heard tlie other day, who retorted 
to a priest who said he had no time for something or 
other : ‘Wous aiirc^ assc?. de temps pour mourir un de ces jours 
M, rAbb(§.'^ 

IS Tim Woiii). 

According to the international News Service, a child has just 
been christened at Managua, Nicaragua, with the names of Lucifer 
Satan Adam, i suppose his nationality was entered as Old 
Nickaraguan. 


Onj*; InimAKiAN on Anothek. 

Mgr. (ialhiuti, who after woiking for ten years under Mgr. 
Ratti at the Ambrosian in Milan, succeeded him as Prefect of that, 
famous library, has [nihlishcd Ins reminiscences on the late Pope. 
Mgr. Ratti, who at first was ap|>ointcd assistant to Mgr. Ceriani, 
entered his new functions bursting with ideas, and with the ardour 
of a young fully trainctl specialist, endeavoured to convince his 
chief of the urgeta y of m< Klern improvements. But to all his plans 
he got tile benevolent hut obstinate reply: “Let me die first. Let me 
die first: then you will dt^ whatever you like, and I am sure it will be 
well done." "Ni)t for one tninute/' observes Mgr. Galbiati, ‘^did 
young Ratti trouble the hieratic peace, but in his heart every plan 
remained clear and defitute, and after Mgr. Ccriani^s death, though 
Mgr. Ratti never failct! in the delicacy f)f his attentions towards 
the dcceasctl ihvfect, he u-solutcly set to work to carry out his 
ambitious schemes .... I love t» recall the distant days, never 
to return, when the shadows ijf night stilemnly lengthened to 
protect, or pcriiaps mysteriously to awake, the vast accumulation 
of memories buried in the Ambrosian."* 


Thik West of England. 

Somerset is a crHtnty with a great reputation, if not since 
Joseph r>f Ariinathca preferred it to the rest of England, at any 
rate since AllVcti the (ireat ; wc arc skipping King Arthur, who 
chose it as a retreat. Among its reputations was one for the 
mecial vigour ami activity of its fleas, and the traveller Thomas 
haskerville, who was there in ibSj, after writing of them ‘‘the 



stings ot tleas were so sharp, as if so many needles had stuck in rny 
flesh, this pain I did endure tiii towards day, when their bellies 
being full, there was a cessation,” goes on to deduce the reason 
why, and to say, ''sure it should seem ye sunne and aire from ye 
seikine seas do make fleas more venomous here than in other 
places.” Sociologists have a rather unflattering description for the 
inhabitants of the Thames Valley. _ With them, ‘Thames Valley 
character” is a recognisjcd description for a certain shiftless 
lassitude and lack of up-and-comingness. Among the great dis- 
proofs are St. Edmund of Abingdon, followed by William Laud, 
of Reading, but there hzshccn rather a gap since Laud. Severn 
Valley character is not shiftless, and if the fleas really keep them on 
the hop like this, it explains^ not c>niy their superior energy, but 
also, perhaps, that habit ()f rapid recourse to tire rope and the 
knife which marks Sliropsliirc lads. 

Talking of fleas, I always like rhe riddle which was too much 
for Homer and which caused his death through vexation of not 
being ai)le to solve it. Tlu* ritUlie was “\\ Imt I could laa lind, that 
I kept ; what I did find, that I threw away.” 'Phe answer is, our 
little friends. 


(ioNrHU,:'roHs' EAel^s. 

A great shopping rule, that the customer is always right, does 
not apply to passengers h\ train or bus. ,\ jjnle time back an 
American woman in Pari:* rctuscil to p.tv her ian' because she did 
not like the conduct< >r’s lace ; 'die did, h* »\vc'vcr, pay the fine which 
the police imposed without conniicnting on iheir looks. It is silly 
to be critical of bus couiluctius who tlieinsclves have so much 
freedom of action in deciiling whether or n» »c to stop am! pick up a 
gesticulating, p.issrng,cr. It c-. m the jusuaiger’N interest ti* kce[) the 
matter strictly iti terms ot iu;pcrsonal statu*., ami not of who has a 
nice face. Ikuhaps it sitould he iuldci!, to explain that Paris 
incident, that the rond.miof whose hu e wa . o!>je(nei! to was also a 
woman. 


Tiiirysuiuu 

The judgment nl the couff ilyi the wondrrfu! Anglo-Saxon 
finds of the seventh cctiuirv at bnfion lloo arc not treasure trove, 
as they were not buried f* n c* but as pari of the fiincnil, 

is a great encouragrinrru i* » alt t ovners * n Lnul S< mie years agi) an 
individual with a diviinrig rod fiirnrd up in tlic Spanish fvfuiii and 
quickly found a gold altar tW4» tret high as well as a lunnlwrof 
silver nhjects, for his rod was usrfylH nur rested in everything of 
value. There is plenty of trctisyir buried in the wurldif men knew 



where to look. Before the French Revolution a great deal of 
valuable stuff was hidden away by the upper classes, and about 
l8So the French Government of the day made an agreement with a 
professional diviner, a Madame Caillavah, to share any treasure her 
rod should disclose in St. Denis. She met, however, with no 
success, and the Government, as is the way of Governments, 
disowned her. 

A year or two ago in Flampshire I heard of some people living 
in a bungalow and chicken-farming, who dug up great nuggets of 
gold which had been wrapped in sacking and buried, it was 
believed, at the time of the Civil War. I went to talk to them 
about it, and they said yes, they had found a lot and had told the 
police, who had carried it off to the British Museum, that there 
was nothing interesting, no fine cups or anything, just mere lumps 
of gold. 

Tme Emancipation of Mankind. 

What a happy time will come to the world with Circular 1473 of 
:hc Board of Education, which proposes to make Arithmetic 
)ptional. Nothing is more crabbing for the human style than the 
yranny of numbers, and it must be thrown off if people are to - 
:njoy their lives. But the rest of the circular seems very much in the 
pitit of that eminent educatidnist, Wackford Squeers, Senior, 
[he lessons '‘are to be linked up with the environment of the 
chool,’* as they were to such purpose at Dotheboys Hall, 

Money to Burn. 

Not long since, our contemporary America had to take a firm 
tmd against some of the advertising methods of the manufac- 
jrers of Beeswax Candles. Boasting, as they may, of the long time ■ 
leir candles take to burn, they went to the length of proclaming 
‘Two more Masses to the pound, and had to be sternly called 
) book for their irreverence. The Church remains in the modern 
'orld the great patron of the candle ; but there are many shrines 
: which electric light is burnt, and where the devout may pay 
Dnour by inserting coins which turn on the light. Electricity is 
m of the greatest causes of the arrogance of modern men when 
ley w’^onder whether their forefathers have anything to teach 
icm. It Is not necessary to have invented electricity, or even to 
low more about how to turn it off and on than is necessary to 
mid sudden death, in order to enjoy this sense of superiority. 

Much in a Name. 

I am told that in Nyasaland young Africans pick themselves 
uropean namesi and are very fond of publishers'’ catalogues as 



sources. My informant told me of an occasion when various 
boys were asked their names ; one announced that his name was 
Harrap, another that his was Stanley Unwin, but a third declared 
his name was Oxford University Press. 


Coloured Incense ? 

A new idea for Church liturgies is to be found in the Hungarian 
invention of cigarettes giving off different coloured smoke to 
match the dresses of the women smoking them. For too many 
centuries we have gone on thinking incense must always be 
the same colour whatever the feast, but modern science can 
increase the range of colours to lit the seasons. 


Early Struggij^s of Tadpoli^s. 

A wise Victorian hostess said : ‘'M am always polite to young 
girls. You never know who they may not become.” Perhaps in 
the same spirit the R.S.P.C. A. has been champieming the tadpoles 
on Redhili Common, pointing out to the h»cal autlioritics that the 
side of the pond is too steep for the tadpoles to climb. Tadpoles 
do not hold much of a place in the social hierarchy, but the 
R.S.P.C.A. has been associated with the animal creation long 
enough to know that tadpoles th) not stay t'adpt>les. 'rhey rise in 
the social scale and becotue fn^gs, aointds of immciP'-c heraldic and 
historical dignity, and the origins, so pundits liave assured me, of 
the lilies of Iffancc. The Ikuirbon family, sa\’ thest* pundits, and I 
hope they are right, were originally priests from F'gvpt, and their 
badge was the frogs couehant. I asked when all this had happened, 
and they said “In Gallo-Roman times, when it was easy to come 
from Egypt.” Both lingland aiul F’ ranee had a lot of ligyptian 
emigration from 2000 b.c,, atul the Bourlxmsare to be considered 
as among the last stragglers from the Nile, 


Poker lAtPATiKNCE, 

Although Father Oweti lu’aneis Dudley's book is called A 
Pmch at Everybody^ there is in fact a good deal in it alnmt living at 
peace, and there are in particular ten rules for a happy married liff. 
Pondering these rules and conututting thent to memory, I have 
found myself with much perplexity <wer rule six, which reads: 
“The wife with a poker may he fuimy ; but ih uft try it on in real 
life. Although, tongues can be WiU'se than pokers. The latter 
settles the matter. Tongues go tm.” It is the first time witat may 
be called the irrevocahle character of fancy poker work has !)ecn 
brought forward as an argument in favour of that drastic weapon. 



A correspondent writes and tells me that something ought to be 
said against the twentieth century passion for pilgrimages de luxe. 
He tells me that at Walsingham a poster hangs, promising 
‘'perfect comfort and a breakfast car train,’’ and he tells me that 
the French make no secret of their view that the English pilgrims 
will never do so well at Lourdes as those of nations whose 
pilgrimages are much less comfortable ; but he will be a hardy 
travel agent who will advertise pilgrimages on foot, with the free 
provision of peas for the shoes. Lough Derg meanwhile remains 
for those who want a pilgrimage that really is a pilgrimage, with a 
great deal of fasting and hard praying on stony ground. After all, 
in the great centuries of pilgrimage, if pilgrims went in dis- 
comfort, so did every other kind of traveller. Indeed you were 
much better off if you could claim the privileges of a pilgrim, and 
there were cases in the Middle Ages of people who found they 
liked the life and remained in a permanent state of pilgrimage, 
with all the claims that status gave them to free board and lodging 
round the world. 


Road Ikh'd I.anh, 

I heat that Edgware R<»ad has b-cen petitioning the authorities 
to let the road be called I'pper Park lame. This, they say, would 
increase the value of all the prr)pcrty, and so of the rates, and 
would, in short, create wealth out of nothing. They only suggest 
that Upper Park Lane shall run to Praed Street. But why stop 
there, or at Kilburn or Crickle\v<v)d, or before the Great North 
Road ? Park Lane will then be a w^nider of the world, the really 
long lane that has no turning, 1'hc part where the millionaires 
usecl to live in the old days will then sink to being Lower Park . 
Lane, which will perhaps be good for the souks of the residents. 


The Psyc.ho-Akai.vsis of Cows. 

Catholics, who have kuig been prominent in emphasizing the 
special importance of the land in the life of a nation, hax'‘e now 
acquired some fashionable and pr)werful allies in this matter. This 
is an age in which psychology is held in honour, and among 
asychologists those ate honoured the most who deal not with^ 
mything so humdrum and familiar as consciousness, but with the 
nurky depths which can be attributed without contradiction to 
;hc unconscious. Farmers to-day need to be not merely' psycholo- 
gists, but psycho-analysts, and nothing wdll raise them more in 
>opukr esteem. At the London Individual Psychological Summer 
khool, revelations have been made about a cow on a Buckingham 
atm which developed an inferiority comp.kx and failed to live 



up to her promise as a milker. She was treated psychologically; 
and the results in milk and fame have been stupendous. It is, of 
course, not a new thing, the realization that animals, like human 
beings, have to be encouraged, petted, and above all, made to feel 
important if they are to do their best work. The cavalry, when 
there were cavalry, used to have an order “Make much of your 
horses,’’ and those who have had to do with muleS, particularly 
with military mules, say that vanity is the mainspring of the 
mulish character, and that mulish sulkiness is always wounded 
pride. Now the cavalry is being increasingly mechanized there 
will be less play for psychology, but there is a school of thought 
which holds that motors, too, need to be coaxed and flattered, and 
will respond to a sympathetic personality, and confine themselves 
to indignant and futile splutttirs in the hands of those who do not 
admire them enough. 

The Bulls are Winning. 

If anything were needed to restore the self-esteem of the 
Buckinghamshire cow, it might be the news from Spain, where 
the bulls are winning the bull fights, because the toreadors’ hands 
have lost their cunning during the years of the war. It may also 
be that there is an ideological objection now to using red rags at 
these great national pastimes. 

News from Tartart. 

The Chinese presentation "of “llic Merry Widow’’ was given 
under the title “Me dead— she gladd’ 

And, from the Daily Tekgrap/j : 

'“The Pope was joined by the British destroyer Set nit from 
Hong Kong, and both steamed up-river into the harbour.” 

On Being Possibly Immoktai. 

Mr. Joad has been writing in the Dnily I kraM^ trying to defend 
the essential decencies, and making a typically modern plea for 
individualism, saying of man that “he has a soul, possibly immor- 
tal, existing primarily in and for himself, and not for the sake of 
anything other than himscli”” (a howler). I le p.ncs on : “1 do not 
know how to prove this, hut to deny it is to blaspheme against the 
dignity of man and degrade him to the level of a slaved^ But it 
would be very interesting to see the imniortalify of the soul 
becoming tentatively fashitmabie in the quarters which used to 
attack it, because they did not wish any cmisiderarion introduced 
which might interfere with a life of pleasure, here and now. 



lOI 

Soon, Mr. Joad will realize the weakness of writing "'existing 
primarily in and for himself/’ and then we may get some over- 
tures in a theological direction. He has been wnting, too, about 
Christianity in the Neu^ Sfatesman, and elicited a most pathetic 
, letter from an Anglican clergyman, some lines from which particu- 
larly pleased me. They ran: ‘'Two small points. Not every church 
is empty or only peopled by the aged, St.^ Mary’s, Oxford, when 
under Canon Barry, dispelled such a statement.” This is indeed 
the very soft answer, to quote the Ihii versity church at Oxford, some 
years ago. It is high time the aged were" a little more truculent. 
They are soon going to be the great majority of the population, and 
by all the quantitative fashions of the day, numerical majority will 
■■ mean they arc always right. 

Wi'iAT They Did with Thkxk, Time. 

There is a book I read many years ago, but I do not know its 
title or its author, and for fifteen years I have, perhaps not sur- 
prisingly, been seeking it in vain, although I^bclievc there is a copy 
in the library at Shediekl 1 hiiversity. It is a book whose thesis is 
that all the works \\'e call the classics were in fact WTitten by monks 
in the dark and mitldlc ages, in tmlcr ui provide a background for 
Holy Scripture, 'fhe author saitl, which is true, that all our MSS. 
date from these monkish times, and he argued that wc accept the 
works as genuine because the}' corroborate each other, but, said 
he, that is the very wa\ the monks set out to deceive us, and he 
envisaged them sittiui.^ about in <lilfcrcnt parts of the cloister, one 
writing Suetonius and anotlicr Juvenal, and chuckling. 

More; PnzzuiD Porters. 

Those lively sparks, the Directors of the Great Western Railway, 
have thought of a new w^ay of competing against the excitement 
•of the roads. Railway men, whenever they open the newspaper, 
read wonderful stories of accidents with motor cars, and they 
think railway life an altogether too humdrum alFair, But things 
arc being made up to them, ant! some 2u,(>oo jigsaw puzzles have 
. now been handed out hy the railway company. It is true that they 
arc very mtiral jigsaws, with a lesson, and the lesson is the rather 
'depressing one to **l!:intl!c with Clare” and ‘"This Side Up.” 

. When the pieces, being all “’This Side Up” arc put together, it 
shows children wccjung over a damaged packing case, not 
cursing the railway, like' robust young cubs, Tbut in the state of 
tears and annoyance designed to touch the soft hearts of railway- 
men. The puzzle technique is obviously a good one. It has 
■ played it.s part btdArc now in the Sunday schools, and inarticulate 
priests, or those who enough words to make the 



setmon last a self-respecting time, have puzzles handed round 
and collected again with the plate. 

Christina Foyle and Hitler. 

I read in the Jemsh Chronicle how that entetprising Christina 
Foyle, the great Book Club Foundress, wrote to Hitler when she 
heard that books by Jews were to be destroyed, and asked if she 
could buy them cheaply as most of the best German books, she 
thought, were by Jews. Hitler replied personally, saying he 
would not sell the' books because they would be bad for the 
English public. If this is a true talc, Messrs. Foyle have a valuable 
autograph. I was in their shop once when a young schoolboy, 
full of hope j came in to sell not merely first editions of H. g! 
Wells' pamphlet against Hilaire Belloc and Belloc’s counterblast, 
but also, said he proudly, “two autograph envelopes.’’ He had 
written to both authors. 1 le was not gtiing to sell the letters he 
had received, but FoylCvS cmild make him an t)fTer for the envelopes, 
To this, however, they did not seem to be rising very high, The 
best thing I have seen lately in tlie way of autograph and memento' 
hunting was the story by the wife of the (diicf Justice Hughes, of 
U.S.A., who was written to By a n)llcctor of the autographed shirt 
tails of famous men in which they Inul attended varimis banquets. 

Nothing Like Lkatheiu 

From a ruitirc in a hoot and shoe shop ^'Mf>nks are Mannish.” 

Monks, it seems, arc a gontl kim! of shoe, so tiained for their 
strong soles and for not mituling being downtnuldcn. 

‘IhuWAGANDA DH FttMi.’’ 

A pleasant paper is Cuftstihitim--\\ Jt>urtui! of ('onsolation and 
Courage. In its issue of April Hflg 

^‘Seemingly just to keep !us name in the papers, the Pope has 
manufacturcii ancithcr Spanish Saint, one S.dv.uior da Orta, and 
then he said he hopctl the new saint wouh! help to bring about 
peace in Spain. Can you think of anything more supremely silly? 
Da Orta is not even rueniionrc! in the llntycbpmlki Amrkam^ 
constant use of which disduscs mme and more that it is under 
Roman (]latho|ir influence or controld^ 

It AIM } Sats. 

**ht Lcaksvilk^ North Qfcdim, the ^Reverend^ Erskinc X. 
Heatherley* pasf^ir the King Memorial Baptist Church, like a 
Jesuit in disguise* fired twenty^six mcnihers out of the Church 
because they went swimming in pools frccpientetl by both men and 
womesii auii odicrwtse used their reason ami common sense, 



Thirteen other 'prisoners’ quit wlien the twenty-six were fired; 
one woman fiiinted and liad to be carried home ; men and 
\\romen wept. A swell spiritual feast 1 Religion more foolish 
than ever.” 

S'r. luiANCMS DK S.ALKS. 

These remarks about St. I’raiicis de Sales have a flavour all 
their own 

“And yet when we reckon up liis f aults of character and conduct, 
there remains so nuich of good in him that we must blow away 
the chaff and retain the grain, 1 Ic possessed a burning love of God, 
a fervent zeal for souls, ent iiv sdbsacriftce, dcN-otion to what he 
believed to he his duty, sweetiu'ss of disposition, and great 
insight into the spiritual needs of tlic soul. Jacob was a shifty, 
mean creature hut he had spiritual might atitl he, not Esau, saw 
angels. Itsau was the litier man i)f the two brothers, but sold his 
birthright ft)r a mess of pottage.” 

(Then we come on to the comparisofi with Chas, Kingsley I) 

“You could liardly find two men more unlike than Francis 
of Sales and (diaries Kingsley, 'rherc can be no question which 
was the manlier, more st raightibrward and honourable — but 
what womati in tlistrt‘ss of mitui would have gone to Charles 
Kingsley for ta»mfdn atul guidance r Kingsley’s presence in the 
hunting fieltl d«Hibtless sweetetied it, but he w'ould have been 
out of his elcmetn altogether in tlie (kmfcssional. Ever}^ man has 
his special gift atul his special work given him hy God to perform.” 

Extract from the Preface to S/. I'nwds di Saks (“Library of the 
Soul” Collection, puldishcd by (fhas. Whlttingham, Chiswick 
Press), edited by Rev. S. Baring Gould. 

VkrU‘T Your Rkferekces, 

There is a ehureh near my home, early nineteenth-century 
Gothic, and every time I pass it, which is several times every week, 

I murmur the pious ejatmLitioti of the place, “Verify Your 
References.” For tlie ehiueh was built i>y the sister of the man 
who coined that mctnorablc ami irritating phrase, the great Dr. 
Routh of Magdalen, tlie last man iti England to wear a wig, and 
Dr. Routh desigticil this ehureh for her. This week I have been 
thinking of the phrase again after returning for a brief and happy 
evening to rfie world of academic debating, over which the late 
Lord Birkenhead used, in an avuncular way, to tell me not to 
^waste um murli time, llie occasion this week w^as the Bights 
Week delxtte at ^Oxford, the subject the so-called “Decline of 
Frivolity,” with Ronakl Knox, whose special home ground this' 
'Rights \\Y‘ck debate is, ptrinting out ail manner of hitherto 



unsuspected, but pretty doubtful truths. Here was debating in 
the best English patrician style, with nobody giving references 
for anything, and what a contrast, I thought to myself, to those 
trans-Atlantic debaters, who arrive on the platform with a card 
index and select from it the appropriate card, giving all the 
references in confutation, or as they say, rebuttal, of what they 
have just heard. The next development will be merely to announce 
the references from the platform, leaving those among the 
audience who care to go and look up the facts in the library and 
see if it is not just as the speaker said. 


The pRAisr: oi* Dncr. 

One of the great unsolved riddles of humanity is the origin of 
the phrase *TIow\s your poor feet ? Some say it came from 
the endless tramping through the Crystal l^ilace when the Great 
Exhibition was first opened, but others reply that it is tnuch older 
than that. Of the truth expressed, that feet deserve pity, there can 
be no question, as is easily shown by a look at tlu* Umperse for 
February yth, where there was a long poem by an American 
Jesuit, in praise of dirty hands. The poem is imieed called *‘Dirty 
Hands,'' and 1 do not suppose our cemtemporary would have 
welcomed it half as warmly if it hud been called ‘'Dirty Fcef ’ ; 
yet the dignity of manual toil and hanl and lowly service is 
equally to be pleaded for the kua diat trudge utul support as for 
the hands, and why should a man sing about calloused hands 
rather tlian binfioned feet ? 'i'he same page has u large advertise- 
ment for what we have been tauglu to eall inner cleanliness^ 
but there should be one i>f tltose “say it in pictures" advertise- 
ments, showing how a ('atholic wun'king man with a dirty job, 
nevertheless keeps so well wusiicd that in tlu- last picture he is 
shown handing n>und tlie plate itt church. 

That poem was a part of the great teat t ion against wdiite- 
collar jobs, which has a go< kI deal n > sav for itself. »\lcchanics arc 
in general able to earn more tlnm ckaks, ami as political power 
follows economic, this is their tlay and the garage epoch. The 
enemies of the Jesuits will h.iil this poem as characteristic of the 
Society’s opportunistni. No priests sat in ttjiuc titawing rooms, 
drinking out of fine china, m ihe drawing OHun agt% and now 
drawing-HHUii Itands are dcritlcd by this K.j, 


The 'riiKiKOiATii: Ttmtoi. 

thought of the Archbisluip of Chuuerbury, am! the stem' 
way he dealt with Wally Simpsoig ami 1 wtuulrred w^hy he. had" 



compromised with the pagan Jew baiter, Hitler, so long. Now I 
tliought : If the old Archbishop had grabbed a sword or a mitre, 
long before Munich, and yelled to the Protestant clergy of all the 
world, Tor God’s sake boys, come on,’ and they had marched on 
Munich the way Hitler had marched into the Ruhr, or Mussolini 
on Rome, well, the whole thing might not have happened.” 

From Glare Bcx^tl^.e, Jinrope in the Spiring, 


Sermons as Curtain Raisers. 

I found in Scotland what an immense success the Poles have 
had in gaining the affection of the Scots. Tivis is a good thing for 
the Church, because they take a great part in many parishes, sing- 
ing at Mass with a sad beauty. At Dunblane I heard s<)mething 
new to me, for the priest preached his sermon before reading die 
Epistle and Gospel, and it was very effective in creating expect- 
ancy. What seemed to me so clever was that he avoided any of the 
anti-climax which we often fed on passing from St. Paul and the 
Evangelists to a discursive modern commentary. Instead, we 
had an introduction, and ended on the high notes, 

Dunblane has, however, no resident priest, and, what always 
seems so wrong in a Catholic Church, there is no Reservation 
and an empty tabernadlc. There must be all too few priests in the 
Lowlands, where what in the south would be considered a well- 
filled church, is only served from a distance. 


Turning Tombstones to Account. 

Some years ago there was, in Aberdeen, an enterprising 
hatter called Samuel Martin, who proclaimed himself ‘‘Practical 
Hatter and Flatter to the People,” the distinction between the two 
activities not being very dear. Fie ^ carried advertisement to- a 
pitch which has not been surpassed in the new age of publicity. 
One thing he did was to erect a large monument to himself in the 
NelHleld cemetery, with the inscription “The last resting place of 
Samuel Martin, Hatter to the People.” 

The shops of old Aberdeen could deal pretty severely with 
unsatisfactory people who came In to buy and did not buy, 
Jac firm used to keep a pile of goods held inyposition by a 
mall piece of wood and a cord, and placed so that the whole 
ot fell on the head of anyone leaving the shop who had given 
rouble and not made a purchase. The goods were not heavy 
nough to do injury, and shop-walkers at once came forward 
idth lavish apologies, but the shop had the inward satisfaction 
f revenge. 



In the North 1 read many strange things, but none more 
remarkable than the sort of prescriptions which Scotland, so 
pre-eminent in nineteenth century medicine, was prescribing 
in the eighteenth. The nicest one was a remedy for a whitlow on 
the finger. All you had to do waste hold the finger inside the ear 
of a cat. Animals, indeed, were extensively used in all these 
prescriptions, and the concoctions of the witches in Macbeth seem 
to have been mixtures which would have surprised no Scottish 
apothecary. One of the reasons for keeping a lot of animals about 
the place, even when food was scarce, was that you never knew 
when you were going to need parts of their insides. Dogs in 
particular were freely used, and without there being any outcry. 


The Cli>rgv. 

So often do I hear of nervous breakdowns of one kind or 
another among the clergy that I cannot help feeling that here is 
the chance which 1 i. C. 1 am missed. Me wnne his big volumes about 
auricular confe.^sion, indiilg,ences, celibacy, the lru|uisitic>n, but 
there would have been an opening for anotlier two or four 
volumes on clerical illdiealfh through the ages, There are not 
enough statisticians in the (Tureii to work out the number of 
days of pastoral care that tuv lost through illness or worry. But 
it must be a most alarming tot.d. 


Oei;> Nick. 

History, they say, is philosophy teaching by examples, and 
biography is the best kind of history, teaching by personal 
examples. So I have been reatiing an important biography, the 
fife of the devil, and learning a great deal from it. My old author 
caches me wfiat I never knew, tluH the devil i'K perhaps inevitably, 
. good deal of a copy cat, and that seeing the lirmament he went 
iway and made comets, which are highly unreliable and all over 
, the place. My author maintains that compacts with the devil arc 
much commtmer than jvdire st )cicty atlinits ; intlecd, he is of 
opinion that it is the most likely explanatitin i)f any demonstration 
of unexpected abilities by (air friends and actjuaimattccs, and that 
instead of notes of congratulations, wc should say with sharp and 
sinister glanccs/AX hat awful price have you paid f< >r thi.s success ?” 

The first part l)egins in a way remiaiscent of Public Assistance 
Boards, '‘State of the devil's circuinstanccs after his expulsion”; 
he has had altogether too much public assistance ;uui private 
help. The book has written in the llyleaf: ‘AXfiii. Philips's 
devilish book, iSood^ 



There is a West End clubman — to borrow poster language — 
who these many years has been inviting himself to dinner and 
accepting, even at very short notice, the invitations. I am told he 
is a familiar figure in two famous clubs, through whose porters 
he sends telegrams, telling himself to expect himself, or alter- 
natively, that his company is eagerly awaited. He explains that he 
likes himself far better than anyone else, he has ever met, so it is 
natural he should see as much of himself as he can. 


Within the Income. 

As we draw near to March 31st and to April 5th, and the great 
financial dates, there will be many to echo the dictum of 
Vauvenargues that ‘‘'the supreme effort of the human spirit is to 
be equal to one’s fortune, or live at the level of one’s means.” 
The English, I am told by those who profess to know the incomes 
of mankind, are only excelled by the American in the habit of 
living beyond their incomes ; on the Continent it is only done in 
the best circles. I remember heating of a young man whose 
parents-in-law, just after he got married, were complaining that he 
had already signed hire-purchase agreements for weekly payments 
adding up to considerably more than he was earning. His answer 
was that he would be earning more and more, while the payments ^ 
would gradually come to an end, so all would be well... His 
father-in-law said ‘T am quite expecting to have to provide a 
home for my daughter, and I am prepared to put you up at the 
same time, but let it be understood that you are not to bring all 
thovSe things you have signed for with you ; I won’t have them 
fetched away from my house by the companies.” 


The English Bible. 

A Professor of Scripture in the Middle West, commenting on 
the text ‘‘You cannot serve God and Mammon,” said this was 
obviously a misreading of the original, which must have read 
‘You cannot sever God and Mammon,’ for nor you can, said he, 
and all worship like all other human activities, needs a material 
foundation. There is no altar without stone and building. In 
short, he said, business is necessary to life, and should not be 
knocked like this in a book so widely read as the Bible. Then they 
asked him had the Bible been written originally in English for this 
mistake to have crept in ? He said he did not know or greatly 
care what language the original mistake might have been 
made in. The important thing was that it had been put right 
in English, 



It seems that much of our trouble in taking down alLour 
signposts, and in blotting out the names of our stations so that 
we none of us can say where we have been, was really unnecessary, 
because the young Germans are becoming increasingly unable to 
spell. The Hamburger Tageblatt has been expressing its alarm at the 
way the standard is going down, and c]aotes the results oj; ^ 
recent examination for apprentices. 1 here were x:a) candidates, 
and eighty-one misspelt Goethe’s name iii seventeen dillcrent 
wrong ways, ninety-four wrote nouns without capitals, and 
seventy-eight wrote adjectives with cajutals. ihit the Germans 
cannot have it both way^-. “Whenever I hciir tlic wort! culture,” 
said Goering, ‘T undo 'the safety catch on in\- revolver.” 

On Sc'MivN'risTs. 

“One would expect it ol these Idn siologists and scarciiers of 
Modes and Substances that l)eing .so exalted in their Under- 
standings, and enriched with Science aliove other men, they 
should be as much above ’em in liu-ir Passi.m:; and Sentiments. 
The consciousness of being a<lmitted in(!> tne ‘.c'cret Recesses of 
nature and the inward Resources of the human heart should, we 
would think, create in these gent Icfucn a s< >rt » >f mag,naiumity which 
might distinguish ’em from the ordiftar\ race ot Mortals. But if 
their pretended Knowletlge of tlu- Machine ot this Worki and of 
their own Frame is able to protlucc nothings henetirial either to the 
one or to the other, 1 know not to what porpose siich .t Philosophy 
can serve except only to shut tlic diH>r ag.antsf heux-r kru?wlcdge 
and introduce Impertinence atul (kmceit wnth the best counten- 
ance of authority.’^ 

Shaftesbury, Cbararkrisiks^ VcT i. p. jpt, cd. 1711, 
“SwoKo or THt, SriitiT.” 

Lest London should i>e teekng puiled up tluoo da\s, there is 
this little passage from that storchou -e of Mu h pith\ saws and 
examples, Ikirton's .4rhifomy uf MdimivJy, ‘’I tuav sav that which 
St Benedict once saw in a vi'diju, <uu’ Acsil irt the tnarket place, 
but ten in a monastery, he<-au‘.e there w.a. moto woiK ; inpopukHcs 
cities they would swear and tof;\u'ai, lie, la! ifv, ileceivc fast 
enough of themselves ; one tleul couh! < n.cmroetu a thousand; 
but in their religious houses a thousand de\ u , cmuKI Si-aree tempt 
one silly monk. All the piincijxil liSuHtui gt»es im), “1 

think, busy thctriHelves in siibvctnng i Lfistiair* ; jew’s, (icntiks, 
and Mahommedatis arc extra (aim, out ai the dd, and need no 
such attendance, they tuale no rc-a a.uiixx the\ arc his own 



already ; but Christians have that shield of faith, sword of the 
spirit to resist, and must have a great deal of battery before they' 
can be overcome/' 

He gives a grim account of religious melancholy, '‘to their 
thinking they arc already damned, they suffer the pains of hell, 
and more than can possibly be expressed, they smell brimstone, 
talk familiarly with devils, hear and see chimaeras, prodigious 
uncouth shapes, bears, antics, black dogs, fiends, hideous outcries, 
fearful noises, shrieks, lamentable complaints"; and after 
administering good spiritual counsel, he |)roceeds to various other 
remedies, and in particular to the value of herbs and precious 
stones against devils and their tryirig ways. He tells us how 
Anthony Musa, physician to tlu* Ifinperor Augustus, strongly 
approved of betony as a holy herb, good against fearful visions; 
and that the ancients planted it in churchyards, as men also 
planted mint and rue atid penny r()yal and angelica. Sapphires and 
carbuncles he recommetideil among stones. The theory was that 
devils worked tlicir ct>nfusions and distress of mind through 
mixing the humours ol' the human body, and mixed humours 
needed mixed remedies. Hence, 1 suppose, the extreme com- 
plexity of most witch's prescriptions. Other remedies for the 
spiritual willies he gives ; accurate music and fires in bedrooms. 


A PossiiiLH Patron. 

A correspondent points out the claims of St. John of God to 
be the patron saint of Auxiliary I 'iremcn, becau.se of his prowess 
when the great hospital at Granada burnt, and he went in and 
out, rescuing patients, being quite unscathed and unscorched, as 
isthe way of the Saints. Ihif my correspondent very frankly points 
out two snags against him, that when he was born— in 1495 — a 
bright light was scett over his house, which Wardens would dis- 
approve of, and that, at the sanu* time, all the Church bells rang 
of their own accord, which wf)uld upset the Home* Guard. 


Only thk I’air are ,Rkali-y Brave. 

I heard tire <^thcr day a man in the East End' who displayed 
great intrepidity and itKlilfcrcncc of danger, and after a ^ time 
this was noticctl, and he was commended. “No," he said, JT do- 
not want t(> get a false reputation for courage. The truth is that 
my nose is too Itrng. I know this, and I know there is nothing 
to be done abimt it, hut it ruins everything for me, and I am quite 

indifferent whether" 1 go on living or not" 



There has just been caught oft the coast of Scuith Africa a fine 
“blue fish which was believed to have died out 50,000 years ago. 
It offered no explanation about where it had been, and like all 
prodigals, is getting a great deal c)f excited attention of a kind 
not extended to the ever-present Cod. 

A Jar IN Germanv, 

In the matter of relics the Church may l)c taken as having 
little to learn, although Catholics of earlier generations had a 
better run for their money than we have. We are not shown the 
doors of Santa Sophia with any confidence that they are of the 
wood of Noah’s Ark, and the modern, very sophisticated and 
irreligious Turkish guides would be the last pe<)ple to tell such 
stories. When John de Witt catne tnivellini* to Ivngland as a 
young man he noted in his diary a visit to Canterbury Cathedral, 
where he saw some of the earth iVom which Adam was made, part 
of Joseph’s coat of many colours, and matn other rarities. But the 
best relic 1 know of is in a church iti Mcck!cni)Ufg ; it is a jar 
containing some of the original darkness wliich Moses spread 
oyer the Egyptians. 


STRiurr Bia,c,ARs. 

Algernon Cecil’s article last week on beggars dia-w a comment 
which struck me, Inim a Irieiul wlu* said, “What a very unfair 
line to take, that beggars must tell the truth in thr streets when 
mass posters and advertisittg nR-ti are dreshirrg the truth without 
half the beggars’ excuse.” 

Tin* Si.ManNR; id t pit \n v. 

The Swiss, 1 sec, are to hand themselve* tt>getl'ier in an associa- 
tion of all the people who gut tui diiect Mihx eat it ms fnmi the 
State. A Mr. Bolliger, of /muT., has wtittt-n a h<)t>k called Tk 
Sleeping Fikplun/^ which thu svnihiil ot pu\ate enterprise being 
preyed up{>n by the State, 1 ie c»mipkans that tR*w the first iilcain 
any difticuity is not to sav “Heaven helps tht»se who hdp them- 
selves,” but to tlemand that the State dot's .int'tning tor you, and 
that Swit^edaml is heconung, a tsa-.ntiv ot pata- ite-,. It’ it is a 
just punishment lor tnakin)! so fuueh fus* ‘>1 the cuckcjo and 
promoting him to the statu;, ot' a iloek, 

'Ihk DiitiRii 01^ r, 

Gilbert Murray and iietben fijsluu wete flu- two prt/c fellows 
elected by New College in oSnS, atui mrr kuilt' a cctnury later 
of die friends sucemh ihc oifier in thr Older of an 



order not imagined when they were young but one which has 
taken, in its thirty years of life, the place it was intended it should. 
The two young Dons became the outstanding representatives of 
the new, pointedly secular Oxford for which Newman^s successful 
clerical adversaries prepared the way. In John Motley’s K^collec- 
tionSy you can read an extract from an early diary in which he 
records Gilbert Murray bringing Fisher to him in the country, 
and he made the note, 'Tisher quite an acquisition.” In the 
chapters of posthumous Autobiography by H. A. L. Fisher, just 
published by the Oxford University Press, that meeting is des- 
cribed from the young acquisition’s point of view, and he tells us 
how Morley said at the end, ‘'I am going to send you away with a 
text,” and finding a much used copy of Bain’s 'L.ife of Mill^ he read 
out to them Mill’s recipe for a happy life, not to seek from life 
more than life is capable of giving, and that the happy life is three 
parts practical. It was advice which matured in the lives of both 
those young scholars. 

Gilbert Murray’s have been very controversial, as controversial 
as J. L. Garvin’s, and it is a tribu|e to the spirit of our public life 
that both men appear in the same New Year’s Honours, each with 
the congratulations of innumerable opponents. Both began life 
from Catholic homes, with Irish Catholic blood and background, 
and in the late Victorian atmosphere lost belief, when it was very 
easily lost by educated youth ; but both have wSeen among their 
children a recovery of the faith. 

Among so many other claims to distinction, Gilbert Murray 
was the first person to ride an old penny farthing boneshaker 
down Church Street, Kensington, and he possesses a rare gift of 
thought reading of which I have had personal experienpe and can 
vouch for. He goes out of the room and one of the remaining 
company says what he is going to think about. Then Gilbert 
Murray comes in, takes the wrist or hand of the thinker and 
begins to describe what is being thought about, becoming more 
and more precise. It fluctuates a little with the people, and I 
remember white oxen in the streets of Moscow were given as 
white horses, but in the main the results were extraordinarily 
faithful, even lines of poetry being given correctly. 


John Morley. 

Time has blown a good deal on John Motley’s repute. His 
books on the eighteenth century freethinkers have gradually been 
discovered to be such special pleading as to classify as polemical 
pamphlets, while successive disclosures by contemporaries have 



left posterity in no doubt about his small and humourless vanity 
Yet there must have been some very real quality in him that me^ 
so different as Gladstone and Chamberlain and Acton appreciated 
him so highly, and that F. W. Hirst has remained devoted to his 
memory. When I was a youth, I used to swallow everything he 
wrote, and put him on. a pedestal; it is only when a man has 
come to appreciate Pascal and Newman that he sees the Liberals 
clearly, and acquires a nose for that Liberal pride which stinks to 
heaven so much more than the sin publicans go in for, and that he 
comes to see how all the virtue in Liberalism is lost when it ceases 
to live in, and work upon, an authoritarian structure, and is 
elevated into being itself the guiding principle. What the secular 
Liberal movement has made of Oxford in half a century is faith- 
fully portrayed in the final chapter of Lef Dons Delight, 

When Modey asked Lady Galway about Diderot, whose praises 
he had sung, she said with excellent wit that she pronounced him 
differently, as D. Rot.” 


Ecclesiastical Ladders. 

Was it some echo in his head of the poet who wrote of the 
“Stairs that slope through darkness up to God” that has been 
troubling the 'Bjstander ? It has printed a picture of Monsignor 
Knox, complete with mantelpiece, with a brief biography which 
said that Ronald Knox, after being received in 1017, “made as 
rapid progress in his new faith as in his old.” No* what was 
being measured was not Father Faber’s “Growth in holiness ” 
taking the stairs two at a time, but merely in ecclesiastical rank 
for the notice wen| on to explain that within a decade and a half 
he was again a priest at (Oxford. The writer of that “again” 
seems to take rather a snakes and ladders view, and those ten and a 
half years were spent in getting back to the square from which the 
drop occurred. The picture shows him sitting on his Oxford 
fender, like a good chaplain, keeping his charges away from the 
fire. But no one has worked out exactly the parallel ranks of the 
Catholic and Anglican clergy. Where docs the grander sort of 
Monsignor come, translated into terms of Archdeacons or Deans ? 


WHERE'S George. 


A letter from a correspondent this week suggests rather 

fordbl,, ,h« it "When i„ pudding tiS 

that George as a Christian name began its vogue at almost the top 
of the popularity lists. I here are a few notable Georges, like 
George Herbert, and C,corge Monk, before the Hanoverians, 



but nothing like the spate we have seen since. It would be 
interesting to see whether Albert will hold its own and be con- 
tinued on its naerits as a Christian name. I suppose most English- 
men if stopped in the street and questioned would guess that 
Albertus Magnus was the Prince Consort. 


What Do You Call Rich ? 

On nothing do people take a more relative view than on the 
meaning of the word ‘‘rich-’" I knew a woman with a house off 
Berkeley Square, where a staff of eight helped herself and her 
daughter to live. livery summer the whole caravan trekked to a 
house by the sea, the motors loaded with all manner of bare 
essentials. “I am so thankful,” that lady used to say, “that I do not 
want any of the things rich people have.” At another level, the 
Roman Crassus used to say that “no man was to be considered 
rich who could not maintain an army out of his income” (income 
and not capital). And, growing humbler again, there was an 
English nobleman of the last century who was known as “King 
Jog” from his remark that “a man could jog along on seventy 
thousand a year,” and I believe it was Lord Crewe’s father who 
said that “to feci comfortable, a gentleman should always keep 
£18,000 on current account.” A great change came over the 
world with the development, in the last two centuries, of paper 
wealth. Of old, what you had appeared to all the world, your 
icres and castles and herd.s, and it became much harder to resist 
lubiic opinion, with its insistent call to you to be reasonably 
ipeo-handed if not profuse. A great many people got their 
egs under every rich mag’s table. But with the development of 
:ommerce and finance, came the man who, living in a small 
lOuse in a town, was the real owner of vast properties at great 
listances away, who could sit and save without anybody but his 
olicitor having an idea of his closeness. The support of public 
pinion always makes virtue easier, and so I judge the convention 
f extreme reticence about incomes as detrimental to the salvation 
f the rich. In America, off and on, they publish everybody’s 
eclared income, and on the whole, as taxes have been tight, 
eople would rather bear the penalties of being marked down 
5 affluent' than the alternative disabilities of being thought poor, 
id, if poor, then either unsuccessful or eccentric. 


Health and Holiness Again. 

A teacher in Scotland wrote to tell me how she had been giving 
le children their Bible lesson, just after they had had a hygiene 



lesson, which was about Daniel in the Lion’s Den. After she had 
told the story and had, as she thought, explained everything 
very thoroughly, she asked “Why did the Lord shut the lion’s 
mouth ? ” She was rather amazed to get this reply instantly, 
“To teach the lion to breathe through its nose.” 


And Still Talking of Breathing. 

St. Denis, they said, and it is well known, carried his head in his 
hands after his martyrdom, until he came to the Seine. Then, 
needing both hands to swim with, he put his head in his mouth, 
and so came safely across. “He could not have done it” exclaimed 
the Irishman after a moment of wonder, “for it would have 
choked him. He could not have breathed with it in his mouth.” 


Publishers, Awake. 

Publishers will need to watch the. tendency to which Dr. 
Downey referred when he opened Bradford’s Catholic Press and 
Book Exhibition, for schoolboys to l)c allowed to choose what 
they will have for prizes. Dr. Downey, said that sometimes 
when he is asked to give away the prizes he finds it is a matter of 
handing out roller skates and wrist watches. It used to be 
assumed that a school prize had to he a book, and a fairly unread- 
able book at that. I remember being deeply shocked on going to 
the Oratory school prize giving, some years ago, to see that the 
prizes were largely works of Agatha (dnistie, and other writers of 
the day, for the essence of a prize is to become an heirloom, the 
binding matters more than the contents, but the contents should 
be of the kind of which it said that no gentleman’s library* is 
complete without them. School prizes arc om of the godsends of :■ 
the publisher’s life, and they arc a preserve to he jealously guarded. 
It is not merely that they arc a way of dispe nsing of surplus stocks, 
but that they emphasize early in life the dignity of letters, and ' 
they have even been knt)wn to have started a taste for reading. 


It is Difficult to Praise Gracefully. 

A man said of the Archbishop of Liverpool “He is an old "■ 
hand at public dinners. It*s not surprising he speaks so well.” 

I suppose “hand” is right here, though it suggests no more' 
than knife and fork proficiency, It docs not sound right to 
call a man, especially when he is an Archbishop, “an old tongue,” 
or “an old mouth.” 



On Health Sunday, the London Vegetarian Society staked out 
theit claim and wrote round urging religious teachers to remember 
vegetarian diet, saying : ‘Without doubt, every hearer must be 
vegetarian if he had to kill his own food.’’ This, however, is a 
contentious statement. We may suppose that St. John the 
Baptist killed his own locusts. 

WEAI.TH AND HOLINESS. 

When I read the other day in Eric Gill’s Autobiography how 
he thought a Catholic stockbroker or bank clerk virtually a 
contradiction in terms, I wondered how it is that so many 
Catholics forget that our religion began in the cities of a business 
civilization. I wish we had some details about St Joseph of 
Ariniathea’s wealth, and how he acquired and kept it; it is 
certain that the early Church was full of people whose activities 
wuld have disqualified the standards of the Catholic Pastoral 

school. Catholicism is not an essentially agricultural religion 

the pagani were the last people to get hold of it— and in the indus- 
trial countries of to-day it has to humanize and sanctify industrial 
life, as it did military and agricultural life in the feudal era. 

In the last century the land was everywhere sacrified to quick 
returns and the money economy, just as human life was sacrificed. 
We arc waking up to the huge mistakes of policy, but we have got 
to be the model industrial country, not an agricultural people like 
the Irish or the I lungarians, who can hold industrialism in horror 
if they have the fanc\'. We owe out freedom to-day to our heavy 
industry. 

Babi; Catholicism. 

When I read violent Catholic utterances, I sometimes think of 
Indian Congress politicians, and how nothing makes for sweeping 
statements like the knowledge that you have no responsibility, 
and I often think, too, of some sentences at the beginning of 
Cardinal Newman’s letter to the Duke of Norfolk : “There are 
those among us, it must be confessed, who for years past have 
conducted themselves as if no responsibility attached to wild 
words and overbearing deeds ; who have stated truths in the 
most paradoxical form and stretched principles until they were 
close upon snapping.” 

A Waenino to Atheists. 

When Maurice Baring was in Russia, an atheist went to a 
Russian village to convert the peasants to atheism. He spoke to a 
gathering of peasants, and taking a sacred ikon in his hands, he 
said, “I will .spit on this ikon ; you will see whether fire comes 



down from heaven to kill me or not.” He then spat on the ikon 
and said to the peasants “You see, God hasn’t killed me.” “No,” 
said the peasants, “but we will/’ and they did. 


How It Strikes Them. 

One of the best comments on the I.ease and I.end Bill came 
from the Italian Radio, which said that really an Empire which 
needed to be helped by another country must he considered as 
very near dissolution. 

Dr. Ley’s Curious Cesspools. 

Dr. Ley, in the Angriff : 

“This time the cesspool of Serbian intrigue and blood- 
thirstiness must be eradicated root and stem. 

Dirty Dogs. 

The other day the Daily Mail printed an article about dogs in 
time of war, ancl the writer was soon left in dnuht about his 
outsiderhood by the angry hordes of dog lovcu ;., who did not set 
their pets upon him, but'fcll on him themselves. have been 
pursued,” he writes, “with ferocious alnise. Mv nu ^r.ils, character, 
ancestors, and progeny have hetai viciously uttneked hy people 
who do not know me, for thittgs i diti not sa\ aiui he tells us of 
one lady who wrote “the dag t»f Ihitain is the flag of l^ogdoni.” 
Heaps of correspondents wrote that they grea.tl\ preterred dogs to 
children, as being more grateful and less eritic'aj, and the wretched 
luthor in his second article was rethiecd to tletciuling his prefer- 
mce for children by pointing out that children can, and do, 
grow up to become members ot the R.A.E 1 One of the argu- 
ments used for dogs against children is that dogs have to have 
licences, costing 7/6, thus lidping the h'xelKa|urr, whereas the 
parents of children take out no licences, but on the c<')ntrary 
expect to be let off part of their income tax. 

I suppose in no other Cijuntrv, and in no other generation 
here,, has there been so much dog nonsense, or so many people 
who have lost all sense of pn^ptution about dogs. Disraeli used 
to give the advice to young men, that ikftei y was the thing if you 
wanted to get oil “Everybody likc.s it.” he said, “anti when you 
■ come to royalty, put it on with a trowdd* That is what the .success 
of dogs rests on, flattery, the way they suggest that in their eyes 
you are extremely line. Pct^ple als«> like them because they arc so 
easily imposed upon by virtue of their abiding ignorance. People 
who are afraid to look the human race in the face, because of the 



sins and meannesses on their conscience, can keep a dog and cut a 
fine figure in front of him. But it is a pity that the chosen com- 
panion of man should have such very low tastes and think stains 
and stinks and smells among the most fascinating and delightful 
things in the world. To take a dog for a walk from lamp-post to 
Iamp”post, or on an outing to smell other dogs, is about a^Towly 
and humiliating an office as can fall to a human being, yet many 
proud people spend their later years with that as one of the 
principal offices of their ignoble day. 

Papal PERSPrcuiTY. 

For lovers of understatement I quote this, from Tbe Times 
Uterarj Supplement review of Father H. B. G. Rope's biography 
of Benedict XV 

‘Benedict evidently recognized quite clearly that he was not in 
the same position as a Gregory VII or an Innocent III,- and 
that be was bound to act upon different political principles." 

Improving the Younger Pitt. 

Back in town after the personal appearance at Blackpool, 
Phyllis Calvert. She was up there for preview of ‘'"Kipps" at 
opera house. And she made her first speech. 

She's to be the love interest in "*Pitt the Younger," with Robert 
Donat, starting at Shepherd's Bush next month. ""Pitt's love life 
seems to have been negligible," she says, ""but Fm told they’re 
building it up a bit to make a part for me," 

(From a Theatrical gossip-column). 

Army Life. 

Whatever recent reforms have done for the men, I find it hard 
to believe that officers have a better time to-day than they did 
when soldiers were "‘Soldiers of the Queen, me lad 1 " My 
authority is the immortal Oukla, who describes in much lush 
detail what it used to mean to be in the Life Guards. Bertie Cecil, 
""Beauty of the Brigade," second son of Viscount Royallieu, and his 
friend Seraph, Marquis of Rockingham, and heir to the Duke of 
Lyonnessc— how well they did themselves, living lives very 
unlike the Marquis of Rockingham of history who spent his time 
leading “the main body of the Whigs" in George Ill’s Parliaments. 
Beauty, who commanded Ouida’s unqualified admiration, did 
himself better than any other character in fiction, before he so 
mistakenly left the British Army for the French Colonial forces. 
He lay on the softest of soft sofas, with a great meerschaum bowl 



wreathing “a face of as much delicacy and brilliancy as a woman’s, 
handsome, thoro’bred, languid, nonchalant, with a certain latent 
recklessness under the impassive calm of habit, and a singular 
softness given to the large, dark hazel eyes by the unusual length 
of the lashes,” and he went on parade with ‘^a dainty, filmy, 
handkerchief, all perfume, point and embroider) , with the inter- 
laced B.G. and the crest on the corner,” and after a spell of duty, 
“unlimited sodas, three pip<^s smoked silently over Delphius 
Demirep’s last novel, a bath well dashed with eau-dc-cologne and 
some glasses of Anisette restored him a little,” and even so he was ■ 
full of depression all through dinner at the American Embassy 
and at the Duchess of Lydiard-Tregoze’s reception, when the 
prettiest French Countess of her time asked him if anything was 
the matter. “Yes,” said Bertie, with a sigh and a profound 
melancholy, in what the woman called his handsome Spanish eyes, 
“I have had a great misfortune ; we have been on duty all day.” 


Letters to the Papers. 

A man has just died in St. Francisco w1k> claims to have been 
the world’s champion letter-writer to the i^apcrs. f ie gave his 
score as 78,000, but he did not say, and no one was going to 
check, how many had been published, and how many were the 
same letter sent to a great number of papers sinuiltaneously. 
Most Editors, in proportion to the dignit\' of tlieir journals, 
dismiss all circulars, with a snort at lieing thought of collectively 
as “the Press,” Nor did he say whetheu- hr wrote at length. A late 
President of Corpus, Oxford, rcpublishctl his letters to 7 'k 
Tmes2.s a book, to show the range of his itucrests and pungency 
of his views, but although he had many letters in, thev were all 
■succinct The best letter I ever received catue tVom a man who ' 
wanted to urge in public the imptuianrc of covering over the 
rivers in West Africa with hoards, to mai;r ennununicatioa more 
reliable. He ended by saying he would not have ventured to 
publish his idea if it had been his own, hut as it had been revealed 
to him by God he thought he .should not keep it to himself. And 
he closed, gratefully, with the wortls : “Chul is always revealing 
things of this sort to me. Isn’t CJck! j«»llv ? ” 

The Lrcairs Qo Ovr, 

War has come with a vengeance to the Xhtticatt C*ity. The bar 
has been closed, and closctl by the CXtniitKd Secretarv of State 
from fear, fear lest bitter political arguments s!a»uld take place 
among the mainy nationalities now represented or sheltering 



there. Hearing of Cardinal Maglione's action, I am reminded of 
a man 1 knew, called Jelly, He was a politician in South Australia, 
ind the great object, he told me, which had brought him into 
mbiic life was to get a law made that all bottles must be quite 
iquare and with no necks, so that in your drunken rage you have 
lo club or missile ready to your trembling hand. 

Fame. 

Men sit pretty lightly to ecclesiastical lnst^>ry, but none more 
ghtly than the American drug-store-kceper to whom Robert 
peaight shtjwcd a copy of his IJfe of iV. Thomas of Canterbury, 
Oh, yes/' said the storekeeper, “rve heard of him. Written a 
Dok about Soviet Russia, hasn’t he ? ” 


The Fi.owkrs (of Speech) that Bloom in the Spring. 

“Sr) Fidcn is trebly wrong, all wrong. He is so wrong that he 
,n only he described as a bloorner. l ie is ignorant and he tell 
:s/’ etc.- The Rome Radio. 

The Pa'peon Saint of Fortitude. 

In the Sarum breviary there i.s a hymn to St. Chad which tells 
his truly English passion for the cold tub, 

“Engaged in prayer he still would stand 
in icy water cold, 

Yet never would indulge in those 
That warmth and comfort hold.” 

I'he linglish, however, at least the Mercians from whom 
■mingham men derive, thought it altogether too much that 
!y should be asked to become Christians, and take to cold 
hs, in one great baptismal plunge. They thought about it, as 
heir way, and did a deal, they became Christians in the seventh 
leaving the other matter over. After a period for mature 
rsitlerati<>n on the brink, in the reign of Queen Anne, they 
ced themselves. “Chad bathing,” as it was called, was recom- 
(uled l>y a Idchficld doctor, Sir John Floyer, as both safe and 
pic, anti in the early eighteenth century Midlanders, like other 
dislituen, led by J(»hn Locke, began to take to cold baths ; 
they also began to take to disbelief in the more important 
flhad's missionary teaching. 

M,r. Chubb. 

No man that is not utterly unacquainted with the sute 
[lings among us can beJgnorant, that in'. the last, and especially 



in the present age, there have been many books published, the 
manife^ design of which was to set aside rejealed religion. Never 
in any country where Christianity is professed, were there such 
repeated attempts to subvert its divine authority, carried on 
sometimes under various disguises, and at other times without 
any disguise at all/" 

Would you think so loud a lament necessary as early as 1752. 
So it is, for it is the opening of John Leland"s View of the Principal 
Deistical Writers that have appeared in Entfand in the Last and Present 
Century, an entertaining work whose two volumes show what 
ravages had been made, starting with I.ord Herbert of Cherbury’s 
natural religion in the time of Charles I, and so well under way by 
Geor^te IPs reign that the Christian writers were on the defensive. 
Nor was any writer more in need ot confutation than Mr. 
Chubb, whose posthumous writings made a lot of work. I have 

long had an interest in Mr. (diublr- "d ic was, though not a man 

of learning, reganlcd hv many as a persofi of strong natural 
parts and acuteness, aiul who had a dear manner of c-xpression. 
He was the author of a, greai nunilxn* <>f tracts, in some of which 
he put on the appearance of a friend to ( :hristi:inity ; though it 
was no difficult matter to tlisccrn that his true intention was to 
betray it/" What I ratiuT like about him is that he printed his 
posthumous works in his iovn lifetime, to see the cffiect. 


'fuK Snuj r CalU'.o (!hook!u>. 

A few years ago, the thie\ cs « 1 )am;iseus, < uganizeci into a(h.iild, 
went on strike, 'iffieir purpose was (n show how it really docs take 
all sorts to make a world, and what repercussions woidtl follow if 
thieving ceased. Idw) wafUed, ui particular, to impress upon the 
police the great tnah that tt'tfuTe were no ctimitials there could 
be tio jvdicenwn. 'ihc puhhi* woiihl letusc ta jxiy. Policemen 
must catdi some \vr< < >r the |'>uhlic will get angry, hut dicy 

must not catch thcni ail, tu uituc canmu g^o cm, st) reasoned the 
thieves of Datn.iseus, who thought the police, had been getting 
altogether too eiiit ieiu. But I am nou\ to say I forget how the 
strike ciuleil I do remcinher, however, a very entertaining speech 
at an luiglish legal dinner when Wi\ j. 1). Cnssels explained the 
growing popularity ot sitoit si-ntemTs and hiiuling men over for 
first nilerii’es, i>y k.h mg fliat the ina|e^ue \f riuiure t>f the Law, with 
all its ermine aiul silk, ail tlcpemled uptm the supply of the basic 
raw materiii!, tliecrunnwb wno, alas, were not so plentiful as they 
used to he, am! hail to he prennwed wnth care, anid used over and 
over again. I womirr whether nion rigihles, iippcaring in the dock 



for the ninetieth time, ever urge this point. I have heard recently 
of an unmarried mother who took a very haughty line with the 
ojfficial of a society which was oifering to help her. “It's the likes 
of me/’ 'she said, '"who make you and your job possible, and 
you ought to be very grateful to us.” 


CAPrrALiZE Your Defects. 

Already, I read in the pul>lic prints, the United States has 
found time to get out a short list of fifty, chosen from eighteen 
thousand original entries, for the final choice of a Freckle King 
and a Freckle Queen from the boys and girls of the United States. 
This, I gather, is not a new competition. The judges, by now, 
know all the tricks, and in particular are on the look-out for 
freckle's that have been painted on, to swell the crowd. The 
painted freckle is a great temptation, because whether the prize 
goes to ijuantity or pattern, the cheat can help. The word ‘defect’ 
in the heading to this passage is perhaps all wrong for freckles, 
because for some wholly unexplained reason freckles have a way 
of suggesting honesty, and in a world of salesmen and politicians 
that is an enormous advantage. But the principle behind the 
freckle ct>mpetition. is particularly valuable for defects. It is a 
commonplace of proverbial phik,)Sophy that if men have mis- 
fortunes, like humps, they tend to hate mankind, and to be 
dangerous, like Richard ill and Quilp. If, however, they had 
wt >n tite I hit ted Ki rigd( >m championship for the roundest or most 
artistic hump, they would have had no grievance, and would 
have hud that geticrally co-operative attitude towards the world, 
that desire that a society which has given them a prize shall 
continue, which marks prize-winners and makes them into good 
citizetis. tiic wise priest, eyeing the black sheep lolling in the 
back pew ant! vshufiling out before the prayer for the King, would 
not frown as he came down from the altar and saw’' the shabby 
sight. He would arrange fur Black Sheep to win the prize for 
Pew Deportment, in order ti> give him a new pride in going to 
Churcli, 


lh , v'm THE Beixow.s-Mkndkr. 

1’lir trouble, as it seems to me, with all this new American 
psychology of getting the right side of people, is that it always 
oicans iiattcring them for tlicir weaknesses. “Flattery,” says 
sometute in Sltakcspcare, ‘hs the bellows blows up sin,” and it is 
really the greatest cT all failures in Christian charity to play the 
hdlmvs to other people's sins, seeing how near at hand the sins 



always are. It was finely said by the Reverend Sydney Smith that 
among the minor duties of life he did not know of one more 
important, or more generally neglected, than that of not giving 
praise where praise was not due. It does not follow that you need 
to be ungracious. What you need to be is precise and percipient, 
finding just the one thing that can be praised in a bad performance, 
as did the old Scotchman who took me out on a salmon river and 
watched my noisy and salmonless casting for si)me time. He 
uttered no rebukes, but he proficred no false praise. What he 
found to say, after a time, was, “Ye certainly kiK )w how to cover a 
lot of water.” 

Bridging i’hk A'ri.ANi'u:. 

Is it a sign of the way we are drawing closer to the United 
States, and want to learn their ways, that someone has been 
advertising in The Times for a scconddiand electric chair ? 

Letters to the Papers. 

Meanwhile, I read in Cavalcade how l^^pe Pius XI worked. 
The account began ^‘Occasionally the Pope sits down, writes a 
letter, sends it to the Vatican newspaf^cr, Ossenhshm Kamam. 
Weighty words in the letter are published in tnany languages 
throughout the world and eagerly, scanned by the world^s 
360,000,000-odd Catbdics.” And a little later wc hc;ir how one 
Pope at any rate kept himself up to the mark : “laistweck he sat 
down, wri:)te himself a sliort but harddfitting encyclicai.” 

.A HR A(. ADA ERA. 

The nineteenth century saw the etui of many oki institutions, 
and among them apparently was the blessed w< ird "'Abracadabra.” 
This had been a pagan charm, written dtn\m and worn round 
the neck, for centuries. It still lives iri coniun »rs' patter, hut it is 
not taken very seriously. Chauecr had a very interesting^, and rather 
doubtfully orthodox view of charms. He tla night that perhaps 
they were suffered by (rod to have a certain ciruacy, so that folk 
should give more faith atui reverence to the ggeat name of (rod 
when they saw what lesser natnes, like “Abracadabra,” ctiuld do. 

Dead Untie I'URTtiEK Kutice. 

I read in tliat entertaining publication The i'afhnlk Digest 
Minnesota, which has now reached its twelfth number, .some- 
thing I never knew about the great Ruskin : ilrat when he was 
about to begin one of those hig books of Ins (I have thirty-nine 
of them, each a foot high), he would scrul out a card to his 



friends, which read : ^‘Mr. J. Ruskin is about to begin a work of 
great importance, and therefore begs that in reference to calls and 
correspondence you will consider him dead for the next few 
months/’ He kept on coming to life again and then passing out 
, once more, and it seems to me that he managed things rather well, 
^j-ery much better than the people who do not say that they have a 
mighty enterprise afoot and continually have to snub mankind 
mth talk of their work. Herbert Spencer’s ear-flaps, which he 
pulled down when the conversation bored him, have achieved 
immortality, and should be exhibited when the Sunday Times 
Book Exhibition starts including literary relics. But Ruskin’s 
cards have pleasanter possibilities. I have often wished there was 
a social convention, a card which one could send from time to 
time to friends one had not seen, assuring them that they were 
still wished infinitely well. I suppose Christmas cards are meant 
to do this, but some people object to Christmas cards because 
Christmas is the season of goodwill, and they feel that it has 
been an act of virtue on the sender’s part, as though he had 
with an effort forgiven them for something because it was Christmas. 


Thoughts on the Clergy. 

It is a sound lay instinct that expects the clergy to keep up a 
higher standard than other men. They have unusual advantages, 
and can preach themselves stirring sermons at any moment of 
the day ; and it is accordingly felt that the efficacy of their 
practical work can be judged by the effect 'they manage to have 
upon themselves. Perhaps the laity do not sufficiently allow for 
the unusual difficulties and strain of the eccksiastical estate, as 
though it warhbt really difficullTtdEe always and officially good. 
For my own part T never read Church history without feeling that 
I entirely understand whenever I come upon what are called 
derical abuses. The English are particularly censorious when 
they read or write history, and I think one reason is that the , 
English, being an imaginative people, lovers of rhetoric but 
seldom gifted with it, are a race of mute inglorious Chrysostoms. 
They are a very clerical race, who dislike the clergy only because 
they like the clerical office so much that they do not think anyone 
should claim to monopolize such treats as preaching. Every 
man, they hold, has the right and duty to preach, and few are the 
novelists or dramatists who do not slip in a little sermon some- 
where. It follows that sin in clergymen is resented as reflecting 
on the efficacy of exhortations and pulpits and words in season. 



It follows naturally on thinking of ministers of religion as ministers 
of the word, in the narrow sense, men whose business is not with 
worship or the life of the Sacraments, but wholly with persuasion. 


Brighten up i*hk Tongue. 

From John Wanamaker's stores there comes a semi-official 
exhortation to American men and women to brigliten themselves 
up in the Spring by getting hold of S(>nic new words and, in 
particular, some new similes, it is not, explains the Directress of 
of Publicity, so very difficult. Instead of saying, ‘M .ikc water off a 
duck’s back,” think of anotiter animal, not a duck, and your 
friends will listen with quickened attention. Slic suggests saying 
cold and damp as a dog’s nose,” lutt this setuned to me an 
unhappy combination, if cold and dump were meant to be given 
an unfavourable connotation, 'rhen she suggt'sicd saying '‘She 
sat up like an exclamation point,” which olhTs a wide range of 
simple similes like “Sprawling in tlu* chair like a comma,” and 
“flat as a hyphen.” She said the sale of NX’ananiakcr’s lemon pies 
had greatly increased since tliey Ix^gan to s;u not “Our lemon 
pies are excellent,” but “Our lemon j>ic trcaiildcs as it is set down 
before you.” Perhaps there will he a great renaissance of letters 
as a result of these attentions of salesmanship. 


Spring Ci.KANmE:; 

As Ash Wednesday appianiches. Catholics arc brought into 
'•ouch with what is, perhaps, the oldest kind uf snap. Some 
:holars connect the cleunsing; sMuhoIisni of ashes with fire, 
lying that the Parsers and ilic Brahmins hacj||r.cd ashes for 
^Airificatiom on this basis. More’ practical men Wmit comes from 
countries where water is scarce, atul sand ami u'dies are used 
instead. Tertuliian talks about sack<‘loth and ashes, and they 
seem to be one of the Jewish svmht »ls which the ( 'hurch ca >ntinucd. 
But they were kept originallv for puhlie penitetus, people whom 
we do not sec in our chuniies nowailayJs whit h at*ems, pcrlvaps, 
odd, unless it be thought that we all on Ash \\ edue alav achieve 
that status. In the Middle Age‘>, public pemtem!; used to he 
expelled from a church, being, tust out In the Bishnjg us Adam, 
the first man, had been cast «nit of Par.uii.Hg and rrhan 11, 
the Pope of the Crusades, tict reed ashes for c’lcinhiKly, I'hc 
.English, at any rate, were alrcad\ by then firmly fixed in the 
Ash Wednesday ritual. 



" The Kai Lung books have an extraordinary power of binding 
together all the people who discover that they like them. Nothing 
pleased me more, last year, when I had given a talk on the wireless 
about humorous books, and I received what dealers call a holo- 
graph, a letter of gracious commendation and acceptance of my 
proffered praises from Mr. Ernest Bramah. I think it is, perhaps, 
by this time not a secret that his real name is Ernest Smith, but 
he took pity on the cataloguers and compilers of indexes* and 
has enshrined an invented name in English literature. Nothing 
is pleasanter about the Chinese than the way Europeans live 
among them lor years and decades, and then come away and 
argue fiercely about whether the Chinese can really be said to 
have any religion or not, or no more than a kind of gentleman's 
code and an old school Confiician tie. The best remark I have 
seen lately to explain both tlie (dfnese and the Japanese, was to 
the eflcct tliat tlieir languages are so very difficuit, even to them- 
selves, that they live pernainently, if slightly, deranged in con- 
sequence, i 5 ut this XX'estern judgment is likely to reconcile the 
East in union against it. It will, however, be believed in the 
United States, where tiierc is a steady move towards a simpler 
vocabulary. It is argued that in an efficiently run world, ‘‘Yep" 
and “Nope" sliould be sufficient as well as being fairly highly 
Biblical. 


InSI'CTARIANISM. 

From a l>ool'.seIlcrk; catalogue : 

“O \v I'.K ( L . ) 'J 'he K I m n i 1 1 i> R cgis te r : recording a true relation 
of the slate of the Fai|dish Colledges, Seminaries and Cloysters 
in all forraine parts, 'logether with a brief and compendious dis- 
course ol'thc Lives, Practices, (a)ozcnage, Impostures and Deceits 
of all our Lau»lish Monks, ! 'tiers, jesuites, aiicl Seminarie Priests in 
generall, liohrr/ liyjJn The Unmasking of All popish 

Monks, I’ricrs, aiui Jesuits, Or, A Treatise of their Genealogie, 
begirmitigs, prtx'cedings, atki present state. Together with some 
briefe oliscrvations of their I'reasons, Murders, Fornications, 
Impostures, Blasphemies, and sundry other abominable impieties. 
Written as a ( lavcat or h u'cwarning for Great Britaine to take, heed 
in time of these Romish locusts, J. IL for George Gibs, 1628; 
in 1 vol, small .|to, A-f//Xv 7 /, Neutas/k Arms on sides, g.e., hj C. Smith 

£7 7^- >1‘-" 


.flaw TO W’ritk to. the .Editor. 

Thiwc who submit MSS, to Editors have many forms of 
covering letter, but I have rarely had one which so warmed 



my heart as that which came from Eastern Europe the other 
day : 

“Dear, Sir— I’ll try every week to send you one or two 
articles. Sincerely I want to be your very grave contributor. 

“If my article shall be not acceptable then you do not send 
me them back, but with clear conscience you put it into box as 
good for nothing. 

Yours sincerely.’’ 

So many people like to reflect on editorial conscicticcs, that it 
is pleasant to be talked to like that. 

Calling Names in ihsTonv. 

The widespread idea that the music liall has heun killed by 
the cinema, a happily nuicli exai',y,etated noti'in, v^'as no doubt 
present in the head of the man who rcceiulv asked Miss Christina 
Foyle for a book called, he thought, / he Deehfie and half of the 
Holborn Empire/' I suppose no title has ever had more eiFect than 
Gibbon’s as propaganda for a partit ular \ie\v. I'lu! Roman 
’Empire was the womb from whir!) there cnKu^ual tlu* Christian 
ivilization which Gibbon hatc<L “.Middle is ec|ually a 

srm of beiittlement, and wa.s coincii hv the ‘'.eveuteenth century 
:o cover the vast stretch of time whiih srparated them from the 
polish of antiquity- It is a gn-at liatuiif ap tor ( \u1d .lie teachers to 
have to work witiiin this false framework, inoead. o{ making the 
centre of history the erescciulo mo\Eiuenf ii In’gins with the 
Incarnation and culminates in the t'afholtc ri\ih.Miion, amid 
whose ruins we still maintaiti oufsel\es. 


VCha'I'N I AM V e 

Among the minor <iaily ph*asmre are the leftcrs in the popular 
papers, especially the picture .'ues, Utis <ifie appeared in 
Wednesday’s 7>/;/7V MirfW : 

In answer to die questi.ui ui ’FueMiavN issiE‘ : *'What is 
religion?” ! submit the folli.winu. lirrmitiou : 

*‘Reiigion may he defined a^ the ferhrtgb, acts .uhl ex|'icnences 
of individual men, in their stdhuik% tar as ihr\' apprehend 
themselves to stand in relaiion tti wh.itvwt diet may consider 
the divine,.” 

Hull c H AS. S. Weilster. 

If the moderns do nnt aK\ats sliov, n# aihamagr compared 
with the Fathers of the C.luirih, aldioupji thv\ have the strategic 
gain of speaking later in the tlelutf% it is jvfhaps Ina'ansc they arc,, 
,tmde to be so very much terser. ! x,m inupm radier theologians 



taking several pages over a subject like this. “Enough to cover a 
sixpence’’ is the rule to-day for theology as for salts. 


Cathh.drals, Very Early Style. 

Whenever I see the appeals for Liverpool Cathedral, I think of 
the advantages St. Thomas the Apostle had over Dr. Downey^ if 
the legend is well-founded, which tells us how he obtained from 
some Indian Rajah or other of the day car'te blanche in return for 
the promise to produce, in a few years, the most wonderful 
temple the world had ever seen. When the potentate returned 
and demanded to see what St. Thomas had produced, the Saint 
said, “Yes, 1 have kept my undertaking, and the temple is already 
built.” But when his patron demanded to see it, St. Thomas 
explained that it was in the minds and hearts of the Indians 
whom he had converted. But these games are out of the question 
in Liverpool. 

Creepy Stories. 

The Soviet is ve,ry down on ghost stories and a Mohammedan 
priest has been condemned to death for telling ghost stories to 
children, “thus corrupting their morals ” ! Ghost stories are 
commonly told in a low voice and with low lights, and the feeling 
that the Ogpu may be listening will now heighten the effect. The 
Soviet hates the uncatiny and the mysterious, and can claim to be 
doing its best to show that life can be sinister and terrible without 
them, and that ghosts arc not really necessary provided there is 
n(:> shortage of clanking chains. 

A B'LOw for Weasel- Woksfiippers. 

Thi>se who alwa^ys thought the weasel deserved a better fate 
than just going pop, will be glad to know that he is not without 
honnur, if not here, then in Japan. The Japanese as they appeal 
in the English Press these days are not represented as over kind- 
hearted, but in fact there are many variants of Buddhism which 
carry good nature almost to the verge of sentimentality. The 
police, according to a recent account in the Obserper^ have just 
suppressed a, sect which made it its business to ojffer adoration 
not merely to weasels, but to snails and bed bugs as well. The 
names these creatures were written on pieces of paper and the 
paper was then reverently placed on the altar by members of the 
(treat Nippon Imperial Buddhist Chancel Praying Worshippers’ 
Sotiefy. It is true there was a business side to this religion, 
wftose f< Hinder was eventually prosecuted on the old familiar 



and all too worldly charge of obtaining money under false 
pretences. He sold a woman a charm which was meant to drive 
out the spirits of 550 whales who stood in the way, as well they 
might, of her obtaining a suitable husband. 

Going Too Smoothly. 

So many of the professions either have a rule about no hair on 
the face, or a convention quite as strong as a rule, that priests 
are not alone in foregoing beards and whiskers, and a huge vested 
interest in soap and razors has grown up round the new fashion. 
It is a striking change from the last century. Then the men wanted 
to look responsible and grave. Now they want to look young. 
But the hairy sort have their triumphs. At the recent Rat and 
Mouse Show a rat which would have won the prize for every 
conceivable merit was disqualified because he had no whiskers. In 
vain its owners explained that another rat, a whisker pirate, had 
bitten them off. The defect was judged decisive. So, too, mission- 
aries in many remote parts of the world cannot h<'>pe for full 
marks without a beard. 

Little Lord Stalinf.roy. 

It is reassuring to hear from laidy Astor that Stalin is *'a very 
nice little felloV, brown, bright-eyed and wclLconductcd,^' 


A Pet Enthusiasm. 

The old phrase, common in the mt>uths of the discouraged, 
that they are walking about to save funeral expenses, seems, 
according to Lord Herder, to be the general c<inditi<^n of 
humanity. Speaking in fiivour of cremation, he said that earth 
urial is a luxury the world can no longer affortl. Nothing is more 
ilculated to make us feci small, and, Lord Hordcr hopes, to 
ccomc small If wc reduce ourselves to a fine grey powder, 
there may still be room for us srmicwhcre, although the manage- 
ment cannot promise that even sea, all out remains will be able 
to sit together. Those who are accustomed in the pages of Wells’ 
Outlim of Hktory to pity the men of ptc-hi$toric days, must allow 
that, at any rate, they have the laugh of m here. Tncy could take 
a- great mound apiece for a roomy tomb without any I/’Jtd 
Horder to pretend that the space underneath the earth was in such 
demand that it was the act of a hog to ask for six feet by two, 
ten Of twelve feet clown. Encouraged, as ever* by the feeling 
that there is a doctor present, Biskop Barnes has chimed in, 
urging municipalities to build as many crematoria as prjssibk. 



A prize should then be given to the town which builds most in 
the shortest time. What a curious thing it is, the enthusiasm 
which the idea of cremation breeds. Disposal of remains by fire 
is not the Christian tradition, but it is exceedingly old and wide- 
spread, and it is not a subject, one would have thought, for 
ardent and rhetorical over-statement, yet its leading advocates 
talk with an intensity of feeling as though being reduced to fine 
ash was the one thing which they were really keen about for the 
human race. 


The Oyster Column. 

Among the Japanese there have been stirrings of compunction, 
that they are not giving oysters an altogether square deal. Thoughts 
of the holocausts of oysters, cut off in their splendid prime, in the 
ruthless search for pearls have led to repentance, and a desire to 
make amends. So a commemorative pillar, made appropriately 
of pearls, has been erected to the oysters. The Walrus and the 
Carpenter, in full inter-species conference, never achieved so 
much practical idealism. They had good reasons of course, for 
the sands do not take kindly to monuments. All the same they 
adjourned, after their very full agenda, without any nice thoughts 
of this order. It might be thought that of all the creatures that 
live in the sea, oysters least need anything in the way of aere 
peremius monumminm. Their shells, If they cannot always save, 
can often commemorate them. The archieologist excavating the 
.Roman Villa, or the medieval refectory, fi,nds numbers of them, 
calli.ng down the centuries the news that the world has under- 
stood about meals this long time past. 


The Nameless Squ-ieters of Ink, 

One of the pleasures of editorship ■ is the anonymous letter, 
generally in angular female handwriting, and for some strange 
reason nearly always with a Chelsea post.nia.rk. T wonder if the 
writers really live in villages, where they would be found out, and 
post their letters to rec.kless artists in Chelsea, men who scorn 
the conventions and arc ready to post anything. The last anony- 
mous letter, signed ^'Regular Reader,”'' attacks Canon Campana’s 
letter, and roundly calls it a hoax. But 'if the w,ri,ter thinks the 
Canon docs not exist, she had better go out to Lugano and try 
and get permission to study under the professor at the seminary 
there. The worst of anonymous letters is that however amusing 
they may be, they cannot be printed without looking as if they 
had been written for a joke.' 



rhave been reading a book called My Editor Says, all about 
journalism and how to be a success. Make up your mind, says 
this book, that your business is to help the reader who has no 
time to waste. He wants to know the news quickly — if possible 
by reading the headlines. Your job, therefore, is to tell the news 
in the headlines as dearly and pithily as you can, and never to 
write headlines which severely puzzle. You will .see how this can 
be done if you reflect upon what most interests the human mind. 
The favourite subjects of the British people are- ~ 

Love affairs^ 

Money, 

Food. 

Shortly after reading this cold comfort for religioxis journals, 
I walked down the street and one of the first ricws posters I saw, 
proclaimed “The Fall of Man.’’ “What, again ! I exclaimed, 
not best pleased. But it proved to he the old, the original, the 
primeval and catastrophic blunder that was, after all these 
difficult intervening years, being served up again. In their pre- 
occupation with love affairs, money and food, the newspaper 
public had forgotten all about it. 

I,JVES OF I.JURNFD LKlSt.IRK. 

I see that the Russians, who have been having many setbacks 
lately, have now had to abolish the system of paying their 
University Professors by the amoimt of work tfxey actually do. 
Piece rates are to give place to the old system of aii annual salary, 
I suppose that scientists, like geidogists and a.stronomcrs, who 
deal all the time in huge units of time, nnist think of an annual 
salary as other men think of payment hy the hour. 1'he essence 
of the Professorial life is, or ought to he, leisure ; and I always 
feel that retiring ages arc rather a mistake, as they arc likely to 
make the Professors feel that they arc being luirried and rushed 
into immature work. 


A Petee and Hd Pekc:;e. 

One of the nicest stories in II Ntwe/Iwo^ the hundred r)ld tales, 
which date from the thirteenth century, is : **Of the Great Act 
of Charity which a Banker did for the of God.** 

“Peter the banker was a man of great wealth, and was so 
charitable that he distributed all his pf)ssrssions to the poor. 

Then when he had given everything away, he sold himself 
and gave the whole price to the poor.** 

The Big Five to note* 



Many a priest must envy the rector of Didling, whose musical 
difficulties have been solved by the appearance of a phantom 
choirboy who sings in perfect tune and who is occasionally 
accompanied by an riEolian harp, which comes out of the rooE 
The vicar, who knows his parishioners well, is absolutely clear 
that this voice cannot possibly belong to any of his parishioners. 

The Land of Virtue. 

I see the Japanese have been pulling themselves together and 
have been holding a ‘"national spiritual mobilisation,’’ during 
which nearly everybody under twenty-five has been arrested for 
spending their time less usefully and sensibly than they might. 
Some seven thousand youths and 340 girls were rounded up in this 
campaign, on the ground that they “appear to have too much 
leisure without any useful means of employing it.” Those found 
drinking and smoking, under age, were nearly a thousand. In 
most cases the punishments awarded were one or two days’ 
detention to make them a little older. 

Note the Caramels. 

I have just seen a book issued by the Information and Publicity 
Department of the South Manchuria Railway Company, of which 
the title is “Japanese Spirit in Full Bloom : a Collection of 
Episodes,” and it is a story of Japanese good deeds shining away 
in the naughty Chinese world. There are pictures* of Chinese 
prisoners receiving kind first-aid treatment, and , underneath it 
says, “Note the refreshments, as cider and caramels, given the 
Chinese captives,” and there are other pictures of the captives 
receiving “Delicious refreshments from the generous captors.” 
Let us hope all these things are true and that now that propaganda 
plays such a large part in modern war, prisoners will benefit from 
it. Caramels are none the less caramels if they are handed round for 
the sake of being photographed. The English of this booklet is 
rather appealing. Successive headings are : “Chinese wounded 
soldier weeps over the hospitality of his captors” ; “Kind 
Sergeant guards a captive General” ; “Flower plucked on the 
battlefield sent to fallen comrades” ; “No racial love in North 
China”; and there is a particularly moving account headed: 
“Plead of a mother whose son was not ordered to duty.” 


The Disappointing Chinese. 

It begins : “The gentle words of a gentle mother whose son 
was unable to go to the field deeply impressed the hearts of the 



members of the war staff. Mrs. Yone Wada addressed a letter to 
the War Department and implored the authorities to accept her 
son into the expeditionary forces.^ ^ So sympathetic was the 
reaction produced upon the high officials, that due consideration 
was accorded the appeal, for the proper command received 
instructions to grant the desire.” The blending of official phrase- 
ology with human feeling is very well done. Mrs. Wada said : 
“I am greatly impressed by the chivalry of our officers and men 
fighting in North and South China. My humble son, Kazuo, 
recently received instructions to report to active duty, but soon 
returned home, due to his poor physical condition. ^So depressed 
was he over the sad decision that presently he refused food or 
drink. I met great difficulty in consoling his down-hearted con-, 
dition, explaining that there were other ways to serve his country, 
but he flatly exclaimed, ‘'At a time when even women, horses and 
dogs take to the field of battle I cannot bear the thought of remain- 
ing quietly at home I ’ ” She goes on: “Were Ka/.uo's conditions 
to continue, it would mean his death. Thciv. is no need to grieve 
should he die in a glorious manly manner, hut siiould life end now 
it would certainly be deplorable. It would he a better death for my 
son if he could dispose even t)nc of the enemy’s soldiers for the 
sake of the empire. Is there any way a mother’s appeal such as this 
can be heard ? ” The book explains at the end, ‘'We regret that, 
we had little to speak for China, but it is the iault cjf the Chinese 
who simply did not possess these virtuous c|iialities,” and it con- 
cludes : ’'‘Now that wc are compelled to negotiate with China 
through bullets and bombs, from trenches and t< H'hkas, we ask one 
%vour of the Chinese : Please fight like men civilii^ed and brave, 
r enemy though you be you have our love and respect, God 
ve you from betraying this love and respect.” 


''‘Knowing how Diun*- wrniiN tub LmniGiES 
Lie Hid thf. Mys'nnui'.s,” 

“The tic-tac business is a very lucrative calling, for some of the 
best men earn as much as £io per day. I'he manner in which 
they frequently change their cotics is remarkably clever, and 
completely baffles the would -be disc<n crer of them, 1 heard 
a nice story concerning three men at the game who were verj 
great friends. One of them, a Roman C at hoi ie, died, and the 
others attended his funeral While the priest was making thi! 
passes and incantations usual at such ceremimies* one man turnce 
to the other and remarked; *I™fear poor Bill has no’ 
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got much chance^ as I see they oflFer loo to 8 against 
him.’ ” ^ 

From Horse and Hounds March 25th, 1938. 


^Without Which No Gentleman’s Library is Complete.” 

Among the .more extraordinary books whose company I am 
proud and pleased to enjoy, year after year, is one in particular 
not easily come by. It is the Jubilee Juggins’ book How I Losf 
£250,000 in Two Years, that hvely record of how to run through a 
fortune in the later years of Queen Victoria’s reign, and a book 
^hich ends in final impenitence, the Juggins explaining that he 
could not honestly say that he would behave very differently 
should he come into another fortune. 


Not Playing the Game. 

From a letter to the Dailj Mirror : ‘If Hitler and Mussolini 
md been cricketers there would not have been any of these 
present threats to European peace.” 


The Heroic Age of the Church. 

We are accustomed, when we read of . the penances and 
mortifications of the Desert Fathers, and not merely of those 
chaste spirits, but of ordinary Christians through the first three- 
quarters of the Church’s journey to date, to Sel that we have 
grown rather effete and unprepared for whacking great penances. 
Macarius, the Egyptian, because he had killed some gnats in what 
he considered unjustifiable anger, removed himself to a remote 
part of the desert, where the gnats were known to be so large and 
fierce that they could pierce the hides of elephants, and gave 
himself up to them for six months ; and at the end, says his 
chronicler, his friends could only recognize him by his voice. 
Cmelty to animals i^ the only reason which most modem 
humanitarians would think could justify penances of such dimen- 
sions. Ordinary Christians have steadily retreated till they only 
know of the requirements of a day of canonical penance when, 
being anxious to understand clearly about indulgences, they ask 
what canonical penance used to be. Let us, however, take heart. 
A generation may come, and before very long, who will look 
back on us as admirably sturdy members of the Church Militant, 
ascetics who did not hesitate to use the sacramentals hardily and 
without any comforting mechanical aids, who boldly dipped their 
hands into holy water stoups, not minding if the holy water 



splashed them. These reflections come to the mind in turning the 
pages of a recent catalogue which advertises, among other 
ecdesiastical articles, the ‘‘Gloria” Patent Holy Water Fount, 
which is declared to be : — 

“An attractive and pleasing novelty. Just the gift for, 
Christmas I This patent Holy Water Fount is stylish and 
hygienic. It eliminates wastage and soiling of the Holy Water. 
Just press the button and the Water wets the finger tip. ‘Three 
types as per illustration. One Price, 7/6 each,’ ” 

Or there is this : — 

“Another style of the ‘Gloria’ Patent Holy Water Fount. 
On pressing the button, in addition to the Holy Water a 
religious hymn is played as well.” 

Policewomen. 

It is well known that modern policemen are men of information 
and education. It is less well known that policewomen have their 
own joUy paper, the ?olicewoman’s Review, which is always full of 
things it is as well to know. It has a sense of humour, this review, 
and tells the tale of one policewoman who entered a railway 
carriage with a colleague, both in uniform. “Two women 
entered and were overheard to say : ‘What are they ? Men or 
women ? ’ With a scathing glance at us and in a withering tone, 
the other replied ‘Females.’ ” 

The duties of women policemen are many and include not 
merely “supervision of pawnshops,” but “assisting in the settle- 
ment of family disputes.” One is to be appointed for Hampshire, 
and Bournemouth hopes to get her. 

The Bettee Way. 

I was shown one of the most moving inscriptions in books 
which I have seen for a long time, when the nephew of John 
Richard Green, the historian, and the heir to the Short Historj of 
England, showed me the fly-leaf of his uncle’s Stray Stsulks. There 
was written, “To the author, with love, from the publisher.” 
This is surely better than that throwing up of the moral sponge 
which is manifested in the choice by a new London publisher 
of the telegraphic address— “Barabbas, London.” 

Stalin Not 

Several Alaskan Eskimos have been converted to the Catholic 
religion, following hard work by missionaries in the ice-belt of 
the polar circle. At present they often journey five miles by 



canoe, along the narrow channels between the floes, to visit the 
Siberian Eskimos who are not Christians and who live on Soviet 
territory. The current numl^r of the magazine Missions^ 
teUs the story of a Catholic Eskimo who once asked a Siberian 
chief: 


“Who created you ? ’’ 

The answer came at once : 

“Stalin created us/’ 

“Who made the universe ? ” 

“Stalin/’ 

“Who made the sky, the moon and the stars > ” 

“Stalin.” 

“Who made the great whales ? ” 

Stalin. Stalin made the whole universe,* and it is he who 
provides our means of subsistence.” 

Then the Catholic Eskimo asked the simple question : 

“Did your ancestors have whales and fishes ? ” 

“Of course,” answered the Russian. 

“How old is Stalin ? ” 

“Oh, about forty-five.” 

“Well,” replied the Catholic Eskimo triumphantly, “how 
can he have created the whales before he was born ? ” 

That was too much for the Muscovite chief, who retired. 
It is said that these chiefs are given a reward for teaching 
the people that Stalin is the Almighty, in Soviet Russia. 


A Daughter of the Plough. 

A friend told me the other day of an official examination in 
Germany, where one of the questions was “What comes after the 
Third Reich ? ” One girl with a mathematical mind answered 
“The Fourth I ” She was failed as “morally immature 1 ” 


^Tl Faut Cultiver Notre Jardin.” 

Miss Georgia Davidson, one of the best known of the Chicago 
Policewomen, has lately retired. The Tolicewoman^s Keview wtotQ 
of her : "^^She is an expert shot and has carried a revolver for 
the past twenty «fears, but states that she has never had to use it 
on a woman. Like many another member of the police force, she 
is turning from criminals to flowers and intends to cultivate a 
garden.” 



I rubbed my eyes when I read in The Star, on Christmas Eve, 
the heading ''Red Hat will be in charge of Rover Scouts/’ but Red 
Hat is not a great Red Indian Chief, it is the Rovers who will be 
in charge of the Hat. 

But, perhaps, the Christmas pri^e for a newspaper ought to go 
to the City Editor of the Sunday Express, who began his page 
“One thousand, nine hundred and thirty-seven years ago, the 
shepherds were guided by the star in the East.” So much for the 
Magi. Then he Vent on, “Market wise men are looking, at this 
time, for the star in the West. It is to the United States tliat 
people are now looking for hope and inspiration,” and so on to 
American trade prospects. 


Losing no Time. 

The trouble with ail this university education is that people 
who are content to leave “Viennese Positivism” to one side, get 
such a flying start in the world of atTairs. Ikiw, however, start so 
flyingly a-s someone who has got a job before being born. The 
late King of Spain did this, Init the achievement is rare outside 
Royal circles, and this particular job is Ht)lly wood Royal. There 
is a film to be made called “Marie Antoinette,” and one of the parts 
is that of the Dauphin of France, a new-born ])aby, so the Talent 
Scouts of the film company have been sent out to scour the globe 
to see if anyone is expecting to he born in tlie next tew months 
and would like the position. 1 , 1 \ey say they hope before long to 
return with a signed contract. 


Privileged Classes. 

The child may yell at being put intt) rehearsal straight away 
on birth, but really the curse of Adanf couI<l hardly he ctKiureci in 
a gentler form, hut it remains a curse, all tlie more in a world 
where so many animals arc achieving private means ami independ- 
ence, The other day we read how 1 cildy, wh( > boasts of being the 
richest dog in the world— he is, of course, an AnuTican tiog— 
has just come into £2,000 a year, but it is some consolation to 
know that the human race lias tiot iuid its nose altogether thrust 
away from the trough, and that 'Peddy's dietitian, though a 
human, has also been rcmembcrctl in the will. It is a lucky thing 
for mankind that on the whole the animals which attract alYcction 
and legacies arc only moderately long-livctl. Dogs atul cats 
inherit much more than geese, parrots or tortoises, l>ut they enjoy 
their fortune for much briefer spelis. There was a powerful 
letter in the Daily Mirrur this week about our general selfishness 



in praying for ourselves at Christmas instead of for animals but 
the only time I went to St. Martin in the Fields, und er a promise 
that I should hear a leading rationalist read the Lessons, there was 
a prayer “that no animal might be struck in anger in these islands 
through the coming week,” a tall order perhaps, but a handsome 
one. 


How TO Go Downhill. 

The American magazines, in their fierce competition with 
each other, have exhausted the after all limited field of positive 
advice about how to be a success, and they now write on all 
the things you can do to make sure of making a mess of every- 
thing. The November Forum had an article on ‘‘The Easy Art of 
Losing Friends,” saying truly, if ponderously, that “falling ojE* a 
log is an onerous procedure beside it.” 


Hasty History. 

“And so on to Joan of Arc’s well-beloved city, Rouen.” This 
comes in an article called “A Cycle Trip to Spain” in the Wide 
World Magaq^m. 


No Introductions Needed. 

I was pleased to read in an American magazine a new advertise- 
ment for the telephone service, to the effect that the telephone 
now oflers better value than it had ever been able to do before, 
because there were far more names of people to ring up in the 
Telephone Directory. The splendid width and variety of choice 
was put forward as the great argument for taking out a subscrip- 
tion. ■ And the telephone authorities were perhaps not very 
scrupulous in the way they suggested that by merely installing an 
instrument you had the freedom of the acquaintanceship, if not 
the friendship, of all other subscribers. The telephone it is well 
known, is proving the death of good political biography. Where 
the statesmen of a lifetime ago wrote notes to each other, which 
were carried round by messenger and preserved by the recipient, 
there is no record of a telephone call. And no one has issued his 
memoirs under the title : Tie Life and Telephone Calls of So-and-Sa, 

On Posthumous -Fame. 

Last week this column* mentioned an unborn baby who was 
arranging to appear on the films. This week the balance is 
redressed by this moving account of a bid for posthumous 
dramatic fame. It is a Story in the “Reader’s Digest.” 



A Helpful Man. 

The telephone is, of course, highly dangerous for secrets. 
I was hearing the other day of a country postmaster in the Thames 
Valley whose eager interest in all his subscribers and their doings 
is such that he sometimes intervenes, and people have been 
surprised when he has rung up to say that he knows what it is 
they want to ask ofthc number to which they cannot get through, 
and that he can give then\ the information they would like, as he 
has learned it in the course of iixing up other calks to the same 
number. Deep plotters know this, and avoid the telephone. It is 
said that the origin of the enormously hroai! hats in China is not 
really anything to do with the sun, although the origins of most 
things can be traced back one way or another to the sun. 'fhose 
hats were the fruit of imperial wisdom, when art early iuupcror 
saw that men coiild not plot unless they could whisper into each 
other’s ears, so he decreed that hats should be worn of such 
breadth that whispering became impossible ; and the long peace 
of China under its Emperors was, perhaps, the result. 

Sigh of RELnne 

The Film Weekly has some comforting remarks, Dntlcr the 
heading 'Tapal Producers'’ it writes : ‘dntcrcstitig news has 
reached me of the intention ofthc Papacy to enter him production. 

"^^Those who know the extent of Catholic interest in dims will 
not be surprised. It appears that the Pope .spent part of ( ihristmas 
'•ernoon viewing films and that he has perstmully been devoting 
jreat deal of attention to the question of the cinema as an 
trument of propaganda and education , . . The international 
iracter of the Catholic C.hurch gives its taiicials exceptional 
opportunities of gauging the infiucnce ofthc cinernad’ leading up 
to the happy announcement: *‘Thc Pope has :ui non need that 
the attendance of Christians at cinemas is <|uifc in order.” 

One Side of tub PAFF.a Onia. 

A rather grim work has ctmie in for review from Messrs. 
Macmillan—nothing less than a compeetus of examinations in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, describing how, wdth skill 
or the lack of it, the whole lifetime can now easily l>e spent 
preparing for and entering for examinations. It med to be 



I thought that China led the world in devotion to this cult, the 
Chinese being tougher and more impassive in the face of human 
suffering. Chinese candidates, I have been told, for I have never 
been one, are put into wooden huts like bathing machines, 
supplied with all the ink and paper they can require, and are 
then left to write down all they know. There are few age limits, 
and old Chinamen of seventy can be seen presenting themselves^ 
over and over again, for examinations which for fifty years they 
have consistently failed to pass. So at least pundits have assured 
me ; but I suspect these sights were to be seen before 1912, father 
than in th<> New China. But if the East is failing, the West is 
catching up, and examinations are coming to loom larger than 
any other human institution in the ordinary English home. 


What Happened at Oxford. 

Some time ago, in writing the review of a play, I commented 
on the opportunity dramatists were missing in not making this 
highly dramatic theme, the Examination upon which All Depends, 
the centre of their plot. A few days later I received the MS. of a 
play called “Label,’’ by a would-be dramatist, a powerful five-act 
tragedy, set at Oxford, and crowded with incident. The hero, I 
remember, had to get a first, because he was in love with a 
woman don whose pride forbade her to marry anyone who had 
not got a first. In these circumstances he could not bear to be 
told the result, although the kindly professor of Sanskrit, who 
played a big part, was anxious to make things easy for him. No. 
Our hero asked Ids friend to put a post card on the mantelpiece, 
vertically if he had got the first, horizontally if he had not. He 
got it, and his friend put up the vertical post card, but in the 
fatal interval a jealous villain stole into the room and placed the 
post card on its side. The hero entered, despaired, and took 
poison, and expired just as the woman don, who had heard the 
good news of the School’s results, rushed into the room to 
congratulate and embrace him. It was a powerful curtain, the 
tragedy perhaps a little unredeemed, but I am always hoping to 
hear that it is to be produced. 


Gas-Masks IN Bed. 

A Czechoslovakian wife has brought suit for a divorce because 
her husband insists upon her wearing a gas-mask in bed. ^ His 
mistake has been to insist crudely and directly and upon political 
grounds, when he could have gained his point by squaring^ a 
beauty doctor and getting the mask prescribed. When the social 



historian and contemporary observer enumerates how many 
strange things, from curling papers to face grease, women have 
gladly put on their heads and faces to work their magic during the 
long hours of darkness, this wife, jibbing at a simple gas-mask, 
seems fully endowed with all the traditional perverseness of her 
sex. But she may say that the discomfort is not physical but 
mental, that the reason why a thing is done is the deciding factor 
which makes it tolerable or intolerable to do it. To put on a mask, 
as one does readily and expensively in a beauty parlour, in the 
. knowledge that one will awake more like Venus than ever, is a not 
unpleasant thing; to put on a mask as a last dpperatc attempt to 
survive through the night, waiting for the first explosions and 
the first whisps and coils of the poison gas, there is very little fun 
in that, nor is there any promise that some hours under a hot mask 
will do anytliing handsome for the face. ''Very well,’’ says the 
husband, “tempt fortune if you must, but not as my wife.” 


A SloW"Movt-.r Moved. 

I cannot help feeling that the arrest of Krilenko for being too 
fond of chess, mentioned on another and more important page, 
will have all sorts of repercussions, 'i'here used to l)e people 
who, when they could find nothing else tliat was good to say of 
the Soviet rulers, would say that at any rate rlic)- encouraged 
chess, which Lenin himself used to play at (upii with Mr, 
Compton Mackenzie. 


A Safer and a Bkitiui World. 

Life is full of compensations, and those who arc troubled 
by the ominous state of the world will Ik* glut! to know that 
one form of suffering known to our fathers is to he unknown 
not merely to our descendants, hut to us ourselves fu tiie rest of 
our earthly time. In short, a ticket clipper has heen invented 
which cannot nip the linger of the tickctdioider, however care- 
lessly he presents it. It has a hill like a pelican, and, what is more, 
it collects all the clipped pieces, which the railway company can 
then sell as confetti. Time marches nii. 


I SiMFLY Can’t UNurtss . . 

A very good instance of mutiern tvxai*t»cration was afforded 
in a quotation from Hinstein, given with mucL approval by 
Dean Inge in the Evmm^ Sfmdml The Deaids article, called 
"Men*s Minds Must Be Free/* began v/ith remarks about Saint 



Thomas More and persecution which suggest the Dean has not 
profited by the researches of Professor Chambers, and ends up 
‘‘Einstein who is a prophet in our day, has spoken the truth 
about intellectual and individual freedom. Without such free- 
dom, there would have been no Shakespeare, no Goethe/’ and 
so on. The truth is that Shakespeare lived and wrote under 
conditions a good deal more severe than the Naaiis have yet 
managed to impose. It is kindergarten history to imagine that the 
England of Elizabeth and James I was like the France of the 
Third Republic or the England of George V — a place where a 
man wrote and printed pretty well whatever he liked. There was 
immense censorship, immense spying, immense control, and nasty 
penalties, and Shakespeare is not an argument for the Liberal 
State, which would have very much amazed him. 


How To Keep Your Frienbs. 

Ekliting a paper, which must be classed among the dangerous, 
if not ainong the noxious, trades from the point of view of losing 
friends, makes one turn eagerly to offers of help in the difficult 
business of staying on good terms with the human race. The 
other day I was very excited and pleased to read an advertisement 
heading which said : “Avoid ail risk of losing your friends.” 
But the infiillible charm, on closer reading, proved to be no more 
than a letter- weighing machine, complete with weights, whose 
scrupulous use would save one from understamping letters. 


A Very Unreserved Occupation. 

Here is a somewhat improbable story which I expect began 
life in the Foreign Office. In a crowded first-class carriage 
several A rmy officers were talking, and they eyed askance a young 
and heahln- civilian, and presently fell to passing remarks to each 
other ah< mt whata bad show it was when young fellows gotthem- 
selvcs into reserved occupations. They meant to nettle, and they 
nettled, an<l when the young man got out^he put his face through 
the wi^uiow and said, “For your information, gentlemen, I am in 
the l^orcign Office, and if it hadn’t been for chaps like me you 
would never have’ had your war at all.”' 


What Every Woman Knows. 

Said Mrs. Karl Marx : “If only Karl would make some 
capital,” 



“Madame,” said the attendant at the entrance, “you cannot 
take that dog in with you ; it is not permitted.” 

Lady (most indignantly) : “How absurd I What harm can the 
Movies do to a little dog like this ? ” 

The Imperturbability of the London Police. 

This was said by a policeman to a friend of mine, about a 
fellow policeman’s escape : “He formed a preconception that it 
would prove to be a land mine, and so he retraced his steps.” 

Not Looking a Gift War in the Moutil 
‘‘This is a terrible war,” said a Soudanese batman, ''‘a really 
terrible war: but, of coarse, it’s better than no war at all.” 


St. Odile. 

. The prophecy of St. Odile presents an interesting literary 
problem. It seems to have made little stir in the last war — 
Father Hebert Thurston did not mention it in liis work **The War 
and the Prophets”— but it proves much more a[>plicablc to this 
one. The question is, was it written before the last war? I 
have found in the British Museum the pro|diecy in a pamphlet 
issued in Paris in 1916, with copious macs, by a M. Gustave 
StofFer. He says in his prefoce that the h‘ reach censorship had 
stopped the publication in 1915, because the prophecy envisaged 
a war lasting several years, and it was thought rliat the French, 
who had been encouraged to think it would cru! nujrc quickly, 
would lose heart. In 19x6 a prophecy which could be UvSed to, 
suggest victory in 1917 was thought useful. M. Stoticr also says 
the prophecy was forbidden in Germany. He might be making 
that up, but I do not think he can have forged the whole document 
after the last war began, because the propltccy is tiot very apt for 
the last war. A forger then w^oiild hardly luivc written that the 
terrible conqueror would come from the banks of the Danube, No 
one could think of old Francis Joseph as a great and terrible 
conqueror. The prophecy is chiefly concerned with German 
successes on a greater scale than i<M 4 witnessed, arul unless it had 
been written before Turkey joined Germany it would not have 
talked about the Crescent and the Cross licing recrmciled. 

TbR LeGEMP of TflH SAIN'r. 

It is pretty dear that St. Odile herself had nofliing to do with 
it, and when she died, in 713, Islaiit hat! mn hcc<une a menace to 
Europe, She is, herself, a slmclowy figure, I'hcre is exhaustive 



literature about her as the patron of Alsace, and arguments by 
r rench and German scholars about the origin and historical worth 
of her legend. According to the legend, she was born to an 
noble, who prayed for a son and was given a blind 
daughter. She was packed off from the Vosges to Italy. She was 
baptised -when already a young girl and received her sight, and 
became a famous nun and the foundress of a celebrated convent, 
the H olaenburg. Because of the legend of her sight, she became a 
Saint particularly associated with the gift of spiritual and mental 
illumination, and so a very suitable name for later prophecies, 
but how much later I have not yet found out. The prophecy seems 
to nie Something written quite plainly before the last war, and 
revised and circulated then because of its promise of eventual 
(rctrman defeat ; and it seems to me highly remarkable if it was 
written at any date before the invention of flying. On internal 
evidence, I should say it was written in the later middle ages, 
when the Turks were already recognized as a standing threat, for 
the C'rescent became the Ottomans’ sign after 1453. 


The Prophecy. 

At any rate, here is the text of her prophecy : 

‘M jsten, listen, O my brother, for I have seen the terror of the 
Itu'csis and the mountains. Fear has frozen the peoples, for never 
in any region of the universe has such perturbation been wit- 
nessed. It is the time when Germania will be called the most 
beilii^crent nation on earth. It is the time when there will spring 
from its womb the terrible warrior who will undertake war on 
the wt^rld^ and whom men under arms will call ^Anti-Christ,’ he 
wlu ^ will be damned by mothers in thousands, crying like Rachel 
h »r llicir cbildren, and refusing consolation because their children 
no longer live and because all will have been laid waste in their 
invaded Homes. 

"‘'FHe conqueror will come from the banks of the Danube ; 
he will be a remarkable chieftain among all men. The war he 
will imciertake will be the most terrifying that humans have ever 
undergone— up to the summit of the mountains. His arms will be 
iiamhoyant, and the helmets of his soldiers will be topped by 
points throwing off lightning, as their hands will carry flaming 
torches. It will be impossible to list the victims of his cruelties, 
I kr wi 11 win victories on land and sea, and even in the air. Because 
!us winged warriors will be seen, in unbelievable attacks, to 
rise lip to the firmament, there to seize the stars to throw them on 
towns from one end of the universe to the other and light gigantic 



fires. Nations will be stunned and will exclaim : ‘Whence comes 
his strength ? How has he been able to undertake such a war ? ’ 

“The earth will rock with the shock of the combats ; rivers will 
flow red with blood, and the marine monsters themselves will 
flee in terror to the bottom of the oceans, while bleak tempests 
will spread desolation everywhere. Future generations will be 
astonished that his strong and numerous enemies were able to 
stop the march of his victories. And the war will be very long, and 
the conqueror will have attained the apex of his triumphs about 
the middle of the sixth month of the second year of hostilities. 
It will be the end of the period of bloody victories. In the flush of 
his victories he will say ; ‘Accept the yoke of my domination.’ 
But his enemies will not submit in any way, and the war will 
continue. And he will cry : ‘Misfortune will befall them, because 
I am their conqueror.’ 

“Tife Sj^ccihd part of the war will equal in length the half of the 
first : it will be known as the period of decline. It will be full of 
surprises that will cause the people of the world to quake, particu- 
larly when twenty opposing nations take part in the war. About 
half way through this period, the .small nations submitted to the 
conqueror will plead : ‘Give us peace, give us peace,’ But there 
will be no peace for these people. This will not he the end of these 
wars, but the beginning of the end, when hantl to laind fighting 
will take place in the citadel of citadels. It is then that there will be 
revolts among the women of his t)wn country, who will want to 
stone him. But also prodigious things will be dime in the Orient 
The Crescent and the Cross will be reunited. 

“The third period will be of the shortest duration, and the 
nctor will have lost confidence in his warri< u’s. This will he called 
' period of invasion, because the country of tlic. conqueror 
1 be invaded in all parts and laid waste in just retribution fi>r 
injustices and his ungodliness. Around the tuountain torrents 
blood will flow. It will be tlie last battle. Nations will sing 
their hymns of thanksgiving in the temples of (uhI, and will thank 
Him for their deliverance, because there will have appeareti the 
warrior who will disperse the troops of the victor, whose armies 
will be decimated by an unknown aiu! great illness. M’his malady 
will discourage the hearts of his soldiers, while the nations will 
vsay : ‘The finger of God is there. It is just punishment,’ I'hc. 
people will believe that his en<l is near, tlie sceptre will change 

hands and my pef>plc will rcjcftcc. Because (mhI is just— wlule 

.sometimes allowing cruelty and deprcdarituis-odl the sptdiaied 
people who will have believed in Him will recover whm they have 



lost and sometliing additional as a reward on earth. Countless 
XQglons where ail was fired and made bloody will be saved m a 
providential manner by their heroic defenders. The region of 
Lutetia will itself be saved because of its blessed mountains and 
its pious women^ although everyone will have believed it doomed. 
Then the people will go to the mountain and offer thanks to 
God. Because men will have seen such terrible abominations 
in this war that their generations will never want more of it.” 
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